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The new 1959 Collier’s Eneyelope: oll Rockets again have been completely 


a New Dimension in planned, progres ind expanded, With over 4,000 pages 


expansion based on the reference needs and to outstanding coverage of general sciences 


interests of modern readers chemistry, physics. biology, mathematics 
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This new edition combines 127 completely allied subjects. Collier's Eneve lopedia can 
new authoritative articles with over 900 new augment every school program in accordance 
illustrations to provide the most timely infor with the provisions of Tithe II] of the Na- 
mation youecan possibly get inaneney lopedia tional Defense Education Act of 1958. 

\ total of 1,719 articles have been added o1 \o wonder Collier's kne velopedia is recom- 
revised. Such timely subjects as Space Satel- mended by every Educational and Librar 
lites, Space Travel, Guided Missiles and fvency that evaluates enc vclopedias. 
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SEASONED TO TASTE 


By Harry C.-Bauer 


Heer. REPEATS ITSELF because man duplicates 
himself generation after generation. The 
shadows of current events were cast many years 
ago, That is why long-forgotten stories appear to 
be so timely and, sometimes, prophetic. 

Once upon a time there was a skilled craftsman 
named Henry Little. As a boy he evinced talent 
in the manual arts and a zest for learning. By the 
time he was fourteen years old he was a budding 
genius, endowed with ‘‘a heaven-born gift for carv- 
ing in wood.” Inspired by a sympathetic uncle, 
Henry mastered the art of metalworking, especially 
forging, grinding, tempering, and finishing of fine 
cutlery. He purchased a small forge and worked it 
by day. In the evenings he sat at home with his 
mother practicing wood carving. He often confided 
to her, “I'll never rest till I can carve the bloom 
upon a plum." In time, he became so accomplished 
as to do just that 

Finally a cutlery manufacturer named John Cheet- 
ham offered Henry Little a good job in the indus- 
trial town of Hillsborough. The young prodigy 
gladly accepted the job of forger and cutler of carv- 
ing tools, even though he aspired to be 
master rather than just a plain working man 

Alas, the poor young neophyte knew nothing 
about trade unionism and the industrial world. He 
had not been on the job five minutes when fellow 
workmen grumbled, “Ain't we to wet the new 
forge?” The shop foreman, a peace-loving old-timer 
named Bayne, counseled Henry to stand treats. The 
newcomer gladly complied with this shopworn 
shoproom practice, but became disheartened when 
the libations did not serve leaven for cordiality 
and good fellowship 

Shortly after hiring Henry Little, Mr 
received anonymous warning letters from a com 
mittee of the Edge-Tool Forgers’ Union. The first 
complained of his hiring an out-of-towner; the 
second threatened sabotage if he did not fire Henry 
Little; and the third came to the point with the dire 
threat, “You'll both get kicked hell some dark 
night by Balaam’s Ass.’ Cheetham should have 
shared these letters with the most interested party 
but he did not, and it devolved on considerate 
Mr. Bayne to warn Henry “‘to get right’ with the 
unions. The warning came none too soon, for 
shortly thereafter Henry found a note fastened to 
the door of his workroom. Addressed to “Jak Thre 
Trades,” it warned him to quit his job and leave 
town. Apparently, one of the chief complaints was 
that Henry was “Jack of three trades but union 
member of none.” Acting on this assumption, 
Henry Little hurried to the union headquarters “‘to 
get right’ with the trades. He applied for member- 
ships in the three allied crafts but was given the 
“run-around.” Furthermore, he was advised not to 
continue work while the applications were pending. 
Henry was so irate that he decided to ignore the 
gratuitous advice come what may 
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Cheetham 


Soon a second warning note appeared in Little's 
workroom: an anonymous threat to disable him. 
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The other workmen became openly hostile. Finally, 
working conditions deteriorated to such an extent 
that Mr. Cheetham had to intervene. He begged 
his badgered p:otégé, “Stand by me, and I'll stand 
by you.” Henry therefore continued doggedly to 
ply his hammer and tongs. But as he fired his forge 
a few days later, it exploded in his face injuring 
him severely and shattering his nerves. A labor 
saboteur had siited gunpowder among the charcoals. 

Henry Little was restored to health by Dr. Am- 
boyne, a strane practitioner who spent his time 
promoting safety engineering. As preacher of the 
gospel, ‘Put yourself in his place,” this medical 
missionary was to have a profound influence upon 
the future life of his devoted patient. 

Eventually, the unions notified Little that he was 
not acceptable, but that they would pay the expenses 
of returning him to his home town. By this time, 
however, Henry Little had become obdurate and 
decided to ‘stand by’’ Cheetham. Whereupon, the 
grinders went out on strike leaving the forgers and 
other workmen on the job drawing wages. This 
incensed John Cheetham who fussed and fumed 
and blustered, “I’m a man; I'm not a mouse,” and 
being a man, he capitulated within a few hours, 
discharging Henry Little to get the grinders back 
on the job 

In Hillsborough there appeared to be no hope for 
Henry Little, but he was a man of courage and 
tenacity. Mr. Cheetham surreptitiously established 
a portable forge for him in a remote n 
Working nights, Henry operated this forge success- 
fully for quite a while. He realized, however, that 
sooner or later someone would inevitably discover 
the clandestine workshop. He was right. When the 
unions learnea of the deception, they sent a goon 
~ ened out to aanihilate the troublesome toolmaker. 

Though atrociously bludgeoned, Henry Little mi- 
raculously survived. 
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Comes now Dr. Amboyne to Henry Little with 
financial backing for a forge of his own. As head 
of a firm he was cordially accepted by the very same 
labor bosses that had previously connived to ruin 
him. Little now saw Grotait, top labor panjandrum, 
in a new light. He discovered that the labor leader 
had the happy faculty ‘‘of making his 
his friends.” 

Nevertheless, 
were not over. 
their union dues, 


guests feel 


Henry Little’s union difficulties 
When four workmen fell behind ia 
he was asked to make them pay. 
For once, Litt'e sided with the unions. But when 
advised to withhold the dues from wages, Little 
declined. The result? Equipment disappeared from 
his plant. In the end, expediency triumphed; Henry 
Little withheld dues from wages thereby tacitly 
serving as collection agent for the union bosses 

The above narrative of Henry Little was not 
abstracted from the printed Hearings of the so- 
called McClellan Committee on “Investigation of 
Improper Activities in Labor-Management Rela- 
tions.”” It may be found in the novel, Put Yourself 
in His Place, by Charles Reade which ran serially in 
the Cornhill Magazine in 1869. 
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Notebook of a COLONIAL CLERGYMAN 


This fast-moving, entertaining story of the development of the 


\N \ Fal 


pages. October 20. $3.50 


church and the life of the people in colonial America is taken from 
the journals of Henry Melchior Muhlenberg. The personal notes 
contained in it and its description of Muhlenberg’s Revolutionary 
War experiences make this an important historical document. 
Edited by Theodore G. Tappert and John W. Doberstein. 256 





ON WINGS OF 
HEALING 


Edited by John W. Doberstein 
An abridged reprint of this favorite 
volume of comfort and cheer. Printed 
in two colors with illustrations by 
William P. Schoonmaker. Paper bound. 
64 pages. September 4. $1.50 


WORSHIP ¢onrrorate DEVOTION 
By Luther D. Reed 
Highly readable and thoroughly enjoyable, 
this major work deals with the whole field 
of worship: leadership meaning 

history content 
September 2. $6.75 


FIRES of YOUTH 
A novel by Margaret B. McGee 

A lively and inspiring novel about a 
night club dancer and an Episeo- 
palian minister who are’ brought 
together from two. divergent paths. 
October 15. $3.50 


MAN AND THE 
INCARNATION 


By Gustaf Wingren 


Sweden’s noted theologian discusses the 
biblical theology of Irenaeus. Sepr. &. 
$3.75 





MARTIN LUTHER CHRISTMAS BOOK 


By Roland H. Bainton 


A reprint of the charming wood-cut-illustrated excerpts from Luther’s 


writings on the Nativity. Highly readable. A beautiful gift remembrance. 


Paper bound. 80 pages: September 4. $1.00 





MINISTER’S 
PRAYER BOOK 


Nothing like this breviary for Protestant 
pastors: has ever been published before. 
Should be a standard item for gifts and 
personal use of ministers and seminary 
students. Provides plan and materials for 
the minister’s daily devotions over the 
entire church year. 560 pages. September 
15, Cloth, $3.75; leather, gift-boxed, $6.00. 


THE NATURE AND 
AUTHORITY OF THE BIBLE 
By Raymond Abba 

A comprehensive and clear summary of the 
chief problems and findings of modern 
biblical scholarship. September 8. $4.50 


THE CONCEPT OF GRACE 
By Philip S. Watson 
A scholarly summary of attitudes toward 


one of the basic Christian doctrines, Sept. 8. 
$2.00 


ARRANGING FLOWERS 
FOR THE CHURCH 


Helpful and practical suggestions on types 
of flowers, containers, arrangements. Illus- 
trated. Paper. 32 pages. 50c each; $5.50 
a dozen. 

MANUAL FOR ACOLYTES 
Suggestions on training, guidance, and 


duties of acolytes. Paper. 32 pages. 50 cents 
each; $5.50 a dozen. 


National advertising in magazines, metropolitan newspapers. Circulars available. 


MUHLENBERG PRESS 
PHILADELPHIA 29, PA. 





These are the IDEAS and 
METHODS books you'll want 
for teachers, parents and 


N ow group leaders. 


Lette ri n g, by John Cataldo, 


STATE COLLEGE FOR TEACHERS, Buffalo, New York 


An original work from cover to cover, offering practical help 
and ideas for making and using letter forms. You'll find sugges- 
tions for using lettering to express ideas and emotions, help in 
developing original letter forms, and lively, all new alphabets. 
With this book as a guide, you'll see how beautiful, expressive 
and dynamic lettering can be, how challenging to the hand 
and mind. A refreshing and unique approach that you'll enjoy. 


80 pages, size 8 x 11, fully illustrated, color, Price $6.00 


COLLAGE AND CONSTRUCTION in Elementary and 
Junior High Schools, by Lois Lord, Chairman, Art Depart- 
ment, The New Lincoln School, New York City 


A source of fresh and exciting art activities for teachers to use 
in helping children express their imaginative ideas. 


112 pages, size 7% x 10, fully illustrated, Price $5.95 


PAPER SHAPES AND SCULPTURE for school use, 
by M. Grace Johnston, Asst. Supv. Elementary Art, Newark, N.J. 


A book of methods, materials and techniques for using paper 
as a creative art medium in elementary and junior high schools. 


70 pages, size 8% x 11, fully illustrated, Price $4.75 


EXPLORING PAPIER-MACHE, by Victoria Bedford Betts, 
formerly, Art Consultant, Binney & Smith Inc., New York City. 


This book gives ideas and easy techniques for using papier- 
mache as an exciting and creative classroom activity 


134 pages, size 734 x 101, fully illustrated, Price $6.00 


We'll gladly send on approval 
Order today, from your dealer or direct 


DAVIS PUBLICATIONS, INC. 


Printers Building, Worcester 8, Massachusetts 





Awards 


ALA Awards 


HE FOLLOWING AWARDS were presented at the 
American Library Association's 78th annual 
conference, held in Washington, D.C., in June: 


Essae Martha Culver, state librarian, Louisiana 
State Library, received the JOSEPH W. LIPPINCOTT 
AWARD of medal and $500 for “high achievement 
She was cited for having ‘provided . . . a remark- 
able and inspired example of library leadership,” 
and for her “influence on library development in 

Louisiana ’’ where she was “‘instrumental in 
developing a strong school library program 
built a poor and inadequate state commission library 
into the highly efficient, effective, and magnificently 
housed Louisiana State Library of today’ and, “in 
the public library field, organized a_ state-wide 
library service, originating for the task a demonstra- 
tion method which had greatly influenced library 
development both in this country and abroad 

Benjamin A. Custer, editor, Dewey Decimal 
Classification, Library of Congress, was awarded 
the MELVIL DEWEY MEDAL “‘for creative professional 
achievement of a high order.’ Custer, 7th recipient 
of the annual award established by Forest 
received the medal for his work as editor of the 
16th edition of the Dewey Decimal Classification 


Mary Neill 


Press 


Barton, former head of the general 
reference department, Enoch Pratt Free Library 
Baltimore, received the first ISADORE GILBERT 
MUDGE CITATION for distinguished contributions 
to reference librarianship, with a citation for “her 
imaginative organization and development of 
the general reference department of the Enoch Pratt 
Free Library; her understanding, courteous and 
efficient service to all . . .; the effec 

teaching in the classroom and library 
encouragement ot professional interest 
standards of performance in students 


Andrew D_ Osborn, 
Sydney, Australia, was 


tiveness of her 
and the 
high 
staff 

University of 
awarded the MARGARET 
MANN CITAT|ON for outstanding professional 
achievement in cataloging and classification. He 
was cited “‘as:a penetrating analyst of cataloging 
rules and practice, a thoughtful author of compre 
hensive works, a careful translator, a helpful con 
sultant to libraries, an alert promoter of 
simplifications a successful teacher and an effective 


and 
and 


librarian, 


various 


SUpCrVISOr 

Anita M. Hostetter, secretary of th 
American Library Association's Board of Education 
for Librarianship (now Committee on Accredita 
tion), was awarded the BETA PHI MU annual award 
for distinguished service to education for librarian 
ship. She was cited for “loyalty, dedication, high 
intelligence, and competence” in that post and as 
a constructive and wholesome force in advancing 
the profession of librarianship and in improving 
the education of its practitioners.” 


former 


Francis Bergan, president of the Albany, N.Y 
Public Library board, and Alan Neil Schneider 
SEPTEMBER 
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member of the board of trustees of the Louisville, 
Ky., Free Public Library, were awarded CITATIONS 
OF MERIT for outstanding contributions as library 
trustees. Justice Bergan, associate justice of the 
Appellate Division, New York Supreme Court, a 
charter member and past president of the Library 
Trustees Foundation of New York State, was cited 
for “his active role in the Friends of the Library 
movement for more than a decade,” “his support of 
library legislation and of the extension of county 
and regional library systems,” and “‘his 1959 chair- 
manship of National Library Week for New York 
State.’’ Mr. Schneider, a founder and current presi- 
dent of the Kentucky Library Trustees Association 
first vice-president .and president-elect of the Na- 
tional Assembly Committee, and a member of ALA's 
American Association of Library Trustees, was cited 
‘for his imaginative leadership as member and ofh- 
cer of the Board of the Louisville Free Public Li- 
brary and his part in bringing that library fame as 
an exemplar in excellence of service, for his par- 
ticular concern for the finances of that library and 
for the welfare and recognition of its staff,’ and for 
his “receptive attitude toward modern methods of 
mass communication and his readiness to break with 
tradition 

Thusnelda Schmidt of Pittsburgh was awarded 
the 1959 MELCHER SCHOLARSHIP of $750, estab- 
lished by the Children’s Services Division, for study 
in children’s librarianship. Miss Schmidt, who has 
been librarian in the Colfax Elementary School in 
Pittsburgh since 1937, will take a sabbatical leavi 
to attend Carnegie Library School in Pittsburgh. 

Evelyn Sickels, former coordinator of children’s 
at the Indianapolis Public Library, was 
presented the GROLIFR SOCIETY, INC., AWARD of a 
scroll and $500 in recognition of her outstanding 
contributions to the reading of children. The award 
given annually to a children’s or young people's 
librarian, carried a citation praising Miss Sickels 
horizons of 
children’s minds and instill a love and appreciation 
of good literature ; her sympathetic and patient 
guidance, under which many fine children’s librat 
ians developed; her leadership in encouraging the 
writing and illustrating of worthwhile books for 
children and young people.” 


Services 


for “her tireless activities to widen the 


The third annual GROLIER-AMERICANA SCHOLAR 
SHIPS in school librarianship were made to the 
Department of Library Science, Montana State Col 
Library School, Louisiana 
Baton Rouge 


J. Richard Blanchard and Harald Ostvold were 
awarded the OBERLY MEMORIAL AWARD for the best 
bibliography by U.S Id 


lege, Bozeman, and the 


State University 


citizens in the field of agri 
culture for the years 1957-1958—their Literature of 
Agriculture Research. The award is made in honor 
of Eunice Rockwell Oberly, with interest on $1,000 
awarded biennially. Mr. Blanchard is librarian at 
the University of California, Davis. Mr. Ostvold 
is chief of the reference department at the New 
York Public Library 

Richard L. Darling, assistant professor of library 
service, Montana State University, was presented the 
annual $1,000 E, P. DUTTON- JOHN MACRAE AWARD 
for the advancement of library to children 
and young people. Mr. Darling will use the fellow 
ship to support, in different sections of Montana 
a series of workshops on storytelling and other 
children’s services in public libraries 
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ALUMINUM FRAME 


Here’s a Rugged Cork Board 


that can really “take it”! 


Demco Wall Bulletin Boards have a 
posting surface of genuine tan cork 


composition !%" thick securely 
mounted on a substantial *<” back 
panel made of tough fibreboard. Sur- 
face will not disintegrate from repeated 
use of the same tacking surface. Holes 
made by pins or tacks quickly close 
up. Ideal for Mitten Pinbak Display 
Letters without bending pins or break- 
ing letters. Surface is washable. Boards 
are equipped with hangers. 


Available in three sizes! 
With either natural finish red oak frame 
or extruded aluminum frame in satin fin- 
ish. Anodized to prevent discoloration. 
Cat. No. Size Frame 
2881 18” x 24” Aluminum 
2882 24” x 36” Aluminum 
2883 36” x 48” Aluminum 
2886 18” x 24” Oak 
. 
” 


$14.50 
20.25 
29.65 
11.25 
2887 24” x 36” Oak 14.65 
2888 36” x 48” Oak 23.75 


We pay postage, express or freight. 
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MADISON 1, WISCONSIN * NEW HAVEN 2, CONNECTICUT 
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Sermons on Simon Peter by Clovis G. Chappell 


Twelve messages depicting a new dimension of the great Apostle. 


A Poet Prays by Violet Alleyn Storey 

69 praver-poems rich in universal appeal. $2 
Conversion by FE. Stanley Jones 

An examination of all aspects. Cloth, $3.25; paper, $1.95 
Values in the Church Year by William F’. Dunkle, Jr. 

A plea for non-liturgical churches to use the Calendar. $2.50 
Meditations on the Gospeis by |. Calvin Keene 

80 meditations on the Gospels of Matthew, Luke, and John. $2 
‘The Cokesbury Marriage Manual ( Rev. and Enl.) edited by William TH. Leach 

Marriage rituals of many denominations, state marriage laws. $2.50 
The Old ‘Testament as Word of God by Sigmund Mowinckel 

The significance of the Old ‘Vestament for a living faith. $2.7 
The Life and ‘Times of Herod the Great by Stewart Perowne 

An assessment of Herod the Great showing some new facets. $5.5 


The Later Herods by Stewart Perowne 
The political background of the New ‘Testament. $6.50 


The International Lesson Annual—1960 edited by Charles M. Laymon, lesson 
analysis by Roy L. Smith 
A commentary on the International Sunday School Lessons. $2.95 
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Sermons in Stories for Children by Graham R. Hodges 
42 talks based on scriptural texts. 


OCTOBER 5 
Mighty Men of God by Clark W. Hunt 


Brief discussions of thirteen Old Testament characters. 








Putting Your Faith to Work by John A. Redhead 
Answers to questions people ask, illustrated with actual cases. 


Meditations on Garden Themes by Josephine Robertson 
51 devotions using garden experiences to express truths. 


More from Your Class Meetings by Bernice Hogan 
Suggestions for meetings of church organizations. 
You Can Have a New Life! by Everett W. Palmer 
How to mect everyday problems with Christian resources. 


Major Religions of the World by Marcus Bach 
Origins, basic beliefs, and development of the world religions. 


The Cokesbury Party Book (Revised) by Arthur M. Depew 
52 completely planned parties for almost every occasion. 


Readings in the Psychology of Religion edited by Orlo Strunk, Jr. 
Standard and contemporary selections in the field. 


READY 


Your Family Goes Camping by Doris T. Patterson 
Where to go, what to take, what to do. Cloth, $2.50; paper, $1.50 
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(Continued from page 5) ship in community service and satisfaction of read- 

Twenty-four libraries were honored in the JOHN = €FS needs, especially through appealing booklists. 
COTTON DANA PUBLICITY AWARDS CONTEST, spon- Cuyahoga County Public Library, Cleveland, Ohio 
sored jointly by the Wilson Library Bulletin and Was accorded honorable mention. 
the Public Relations Section of ALA's Library Ad- Among public libraries over 500,000 population: 
ministration Division. Available for circulation to Enoch Pratt Free Library, Baltimore, Md., for con- 
groups or libraries (address Headquarters Library, “nuing excellence of publicity in all its forms, 
American Library Association, 50 E. Huron St., particularly the wide variety in news coverage and 
Chicago 11, Ill.) are publicity scrapbooks of the — the timely effectiveness of displays; and the Dallas, 
following contest winners Texas, Public Library, for its demonstration—high, 

Among public libraries with population up to wide, and handsome—of the place of the library in 
25,000: Cairo, Ga., Public Library, for imaginative the community and in family living. 
interpretation of books through library service Among college libraries: Brooklyn College Li- 
adapted to individuals and groups of every type brary, for making its public aware of the library 
T. B. Scott Free Library, Merrill, Wis., received 4nd sympathetic to its problems to the point of 
honorable mention. action. 

Among public libraries between 25,000 and Among school libraries: Banks High School 
100,000 population: Columbia, Mo., Public Library Library, Birmingham, Ala., for a successful pre- 


} 
for creating a publi awareness of the library's sentation of a new high school library to the stu- 
faculty, and the community at large 


needs and conducting a successful campaign for dents 
increased tax support. The Orange, N.J., Public Among Air Force Libraries: Johnson Base Li 
Library, received honorable mention brary, Headquarters, 6041 Air Base Group APO 

Among county libraries between 25,000 and 994, San Francisco, Cal., for the use of original 
100,000 population: Greenwood, S.C City and ideas over-all and a sustained program, using a 
County Public Library, for good newspaper pub- number of unusual promotional aids; Brookley Ais 
licity highlighted by the move to the new building Force Library, Mobile, Ala., for imaginative dis 
Boonslick Regional Library, Sedalia, Mo., received plays, wide promotional coverage outside the library 
a special award for publicity which was successfyl building, and consistent awareness of results and 
in persuading an unserved county to provide perm4 effectiveness of the program; Clark Air Base Li 
nent library service through a regional library. The brary, 6200th Air Base Group, APO 74, San Fran 
Bay County Library, Panama City, Fla., received cisco, for sustained efforts to communicate with th 
honorable mention larger Community as well as that at the bas 

mong public and county libraries between Ait Force Library Service Center, APO 3 
100,000 and 200,000 population: Glendale, Cal., Francisco, received a special award for 
Public Library, for publicizing the library's leader (Continued on page 10) 


The New Library Key 


By Margaret G. Cook 
136p. Soft Cover 1956 $1.00 


HE “NEW LiBrArY Key” is aimed at a more mature audience than its 

famous predecessor, THE LipraryY Key by Zaidee Brown. Specifically, 
the new Key is for college students, for teachers wishing to broaden their 
knowledge of subject matter, and for adults who have not had previous op- 
portunities to become familiar with the services of libraries. 

AMONG THE COLLEGE group, the New Liprary Key will be especially 
useful to students who require help in isolating materials pertinent to their 
work. Two chapters are devoted to RESEARCH FOR A TERM Paper. In 
library schools, students will find the new Key an excellent aid for brush- 
ing up on library terminology and practices. 

BD GONNES occ ccccscccscccccs Gi 
10 or more copies for classroom use ........ 80¢ each 
BS GF GOTO GOEES 2 wn cc cccccccscctccsccces MO CMD 


Order your copies today from— 


THE H. W. WILSON COMPANY 
950 University Avenue New York 52, New York 
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JUST PUBLISHED 


YOUR LAWN—HOW TO MAKE IT 
AND KEEP IT 

by R. Milton Carleton 

176 pages Illus. $3.95 
BRIMSTONE: THE STONE THAT BURNS 

by Williams Haynes 

350 pages Illus. 
GEMSTONES OF NORTH AMERICA 

by John Sinkankas 

670 pages Illus. 


$5.95 


$15.00 


SEPTEMBER 


DEEP SEA SAILING, Revised Printing 
by Erroll Bruce 
257 pages Illus. $5.50 

THAILAND: An Introduction to Modern Siam 
by Noel F. Busch 
160 pages Illus. 

VIRGIN ISLANDS 
by George T. Eggleston 
192 pages Illus. 

RIDING AND TRAINING 
by Earl R. Farshler 
320 pages Illus. 

THE FAMILY HORSE 
by Pauline W. Herman 
128 pages Illus. 

SPACE AGE DICTIONARY 
Charles McLaughlin, Editor 
128 pages Illus. 

THE SURVIVAL BOOK 
by Paul H. Nesbitt, Alonzo W. Pond, and 
William H. Allen 
384 pages Illus. 

DESIGN FOR FLOWER ARRANGERS 
by Dorothy W. Riester 
180 pages Illus. 


7 


about $3.50 


$7.50 


$7.50 


$4.95 


about $5.95 


$7.50 


$7.50 
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BEHIND ENEMY LINES 
by James Dean Sanderson 
328 pages 


October 


ANVIL BOOKS 
Paperbound, 192 pages each $1.25 
MODERN CHINA: A Brief History, No. 42 
by David Nelson Rowe 
BASIC HISTORY OF THE OLD SOUTH, 
No. 43 by Wendell Holmes Stephenson 
THE BENELUX COUNTRIES: 
An Historical Survey, No. 44 
by F. Gunther Eyck 
MEXICO AND THE CARIBBEAN: 
Modern Latin America, Volume |, No. 45 
by Lewis Hanke 
SOUTH AMERICA: 
Modern Latin America, Volume II, No. 46 
by Lewis Hanke 
POPES THROUGH THE AGES 
by Joseph S. Brusher, S.J. 
544 pages Color and black and white illus. 
Reg. Ed. $14.95 
Pre-pub. (until Oct. 24) $11.95 
Deluxe Ed. $25.50 
Pre-pub. (until Oct. 24) $22.50 
CHINESE FLOWER ARRANGEMENT 
by H. L. Li 
128 pages Illus. $6.50 
EXPLORING THE GRAPHIC ARTS, 2nd ed. 
by Anthony Marinaccio and 
Burl Neff Osburn 
300 pages Illus. about $5.95 
HANDBOOK OF BUSINESS MATHEMATICS 
by William R. Minrath 
650 pages Illus. 
In 3 volumes 
BASIC MATHEMATICS 
METHODS OF BUSINESS 


about $9.85 
205 pages $3.75 
MATHEMATICS 
218 pages $3.75 

APPLICATIONS OF 

BUSINESS MATHEMATICS 227 pages 
RACING AT SEA 

by Everett B. Morris and Robert Coulson 

192 pages Illus. $6.50 


NOVEMBER 


BAHAMA ISLANDS, 3rd ed. 
by J. Linton Rigg 
250 pages Illus. 


$3.75 


$8.50 


TWO IMPORTANT NEW REFERENCE BOOKS 
NUCLEAR FUSION — Van Nostrand’s Second 


Geneva Series on the Peaceful Uses of Atomic 
Energy 
edited by W. P. Allis 
450 pages Illus. about $8.50 November 
SPACE FLIGHT 
Vol. | — Environment and Celestial Mechanics 
by Krafft A. Ehricke 
650 pages Illus. 





about $8.50 October 
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(Continued from page 8) work of our time in what threatens to be a neglected 
conceived material adaptable for broad use. Honor- field, the novel of ideas.” Other special Academy 
able mentions went to: Chanute Air Force Base Prizes included one to Arthur Miller, for drama 
Library, Ill.; Keesler Air Force Base Library, Miss.; Among recipients of grants of $1,500 each in the 
Elmendorf Air Force Base Library, APO 942, _ field of literature was poet Stanley J, Kunitz, Other 
seattle, Wash. recipients of $1,500 grants in literature: Truman 

Among Army libraries: Special Services Librar- Capote, Leon Edel, Charles Jackson, Conrad Rich 
ies: Fort Gordon, Ga.. for general excellence, eye- tet, Isaac Basheyis Singer, and James Wright. Fel- 
catching displays, well balanced program, and a !owships of $3,500 at the American Academy in 
variety of devices. The Post Library at Fort Lee Rome went to short story writer Harold Brodkey 
Va. received honorable mention. __ and novelist-critic Edmund Keeley, An award of 

Among Veteran Administration Centers: Minne- $1,000 for “a novel of outstanding excellence 
apolis, Minn., V.A. Hospital Library, for especially that had happened oe © See oF much attention 
good coverage of both patients’ and medical librar-  ;-,- 45 1 deserved" went to Frederick Buechner for 
ies, with effective presentation of a new service I'he Return of Ansel Gibbs. 

Perry Point, Md., V.A. Hospital Library was New regular and honorary members have been 
awanted hoacesile mention inducted into the Academy and its parent National 
: Institute of Arts and Letters. Among honorary 
; members of the Academy and Institute are Marc 
Literary Awards Chagall, Frangois Mauriac, Sir Harold Nicolson 

Francis Poulenc. New Academy members are Sam 

ye IPIENTS OF PULITZER PRIZES IN LETTERS — uel Barber, Charles Burchfield, Reinhold Niebuhr 
have been announced as: in drama, Archibald William Carlos Williams. Among new Institute 
MacLeish (receiving his 3d Pulitzer award) for members, those in the field of literature are: Djuna 
/.B.; in fiction, Robert Lewis Taylor for The Travels Barnes, Will Durant, Janet Flanner, Dorothy Par 

f Jamie MePheeters; in history, the late Leonard — ker, Karl Shapiro 
D. White with the assistance of Jean Schneider for {Epiror’s NOTE: Additional awards announced 
The Republican Era: 1869-1901; in biography, gyring the summer will be reported next month] 
Arthur Walworth for his 2-volume study, Woodrou 
Wilson, American Prophet; in poetry, Stanley J. : 

Kunitz, principal editor of the Wilson Author Library Awards 
Series, for his Selected Poems 1928-1958 (see 2 

Lighthouse” note, page 73). 

The AMERICAN ACADEMY OF ARTS AND LETTERS 
medal and $1,000 prize has been presented to 
novelist Aldous Huxley for “having done the best (Continued on page 12) 


a H. W, WILSON COMPANY SLA CHAPTER 
AWARD, presented this year for the first time 
during the Special Libraries Association convention 


plasti-kleer 


Adjustable BOOK JACKET COVERS 


ECONOMICAL ROLLS 
Save space . . . eliminate waste. . . fit perfectly 


PRE-CUT SHEETS . 
ready to use .. . in standard lengths only 


To save storage space take care of odd-size books 
for emergency reserve or to eliminate measuring, Simplex 
Covers are supplied in just six sizes that fold to fit any book 
“ in the library. Important paper backing makes jacketing 
aa “Aik © easy prevents ‘creeping’ of dust wrapper — provides cush- 
yA\ TEE ioning protection to cut rebinding costs. Made with tough 
puri = Plasti-Kleer Polyester Film for greatest tear-resistance. Write 
for prices and full information 


im Nic 


OTHER PLASTI-KLEER COVERS . . 


Regular & Duplex-Regular: Durable protection for average circulation 


Lifetime & Duplex-Lifetime: Heavy-Duty Book Protection 

no. 
INDUSTRIES 59 E. Alpine Street, Newark 5, New Jersey 
1888 So. Sepulveda Bivd., Los Angeles 25, Calif 


IN CANADA: Bro-Dart Industries (Canada) Limited, 909 Pape Ave., Toronto 6, Ontario, Canada 
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books for children 


WORTH 
be i te 


® 2 NEW FRONTIERS OF AMERICA BOOKS +» e2ien stccuu 


Exciting, factual material about real people in history, with high 
interest level to 8th grade, and vocabulary for 3rd grade. 
Grades 2-8. 128 pp. List—$2.50. Net—$1.88* 


STEAMBOATS TO THE WEST HUNTERS BLAZE THE TRAIL 


INDIAN TWO FEET 2 NEW “TRUE” BOOKS 


Consultant: Illa Podendorf 
AND HIS HORSE Now 48 titles appealing to every 
interest in the primary grades. 
by Margaret Friskey Will help young readers grasp 


facts on many basic subjects. 


A real story with true literary 48 pp. List—$2.00. Net $1.50* 


quality for youngest readers. II- 


lustrated in 4 colors. Grades Kg-2. The True Book Of Jungles 
64 pp. List—$2.50. Net—$1.88* (Podendorf) 


The True Book Of Your Body — 


(Hinshaw) 


A TRIP TO PARIS § 2 NEW “I WANT TO BE” BOOKS — 


by Terry Shannon Author: Carla Greene 

A gay delightful tn. Consultant: Dr. Paul Witty 
troduction to easy be- Now 26 titles, this series fea- 
ginning French. Over tures factual material to help 
150 French words and beginning readers follow their 
caonees with pronun- active imaginations into the 
ciation and _transla- grown-up world. Grades Kg-3. 
tion. In 4 colors. 32 pp. List—$2.00. Net—$1.50* 


Grades 2-up. 32 pp. 
Steo-<08-90. tees--G1.80° | Want To Be A Fireman 


| Want To Be A Mechanic 


4 NEW “BOOK ABOUT” BOOKS 


New additions to the famous Book About ALASKA 
Maxton “Book About” books (Dreany and Taylor) 
with timely, scientific interest. Book About BEES AND WASPS 
(Childrens Press is the exclu- (Swenson and Clausen) 
sive distributor of the Max- Book About LIFE UNDER THE MICROSCOPE 
ton reinforced cloth editions. ) (Hutchinson and Henderson) 
Illustrated in 4 colors. Grades Book About TIME 
3-8. 32 pp. List-$2.00. Net-$1.50* (Hutchinson and Palmer) 
*Net to schools and libraries. Cloth, side-sewn, reinforced. 


Send for new full-color log and instruct | guide. 


Childrens Press 


Jackson & Racine, Chicago 7, Ill. 
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(Continued from page 10) for “an outstanding contribution in the held of 


in Atlantic City, was divided between two chapters recruiting.”” The 1959-1960 award will be given for 


Rio Grande and Southern California. Each chapter the most outstanding promotion of special library 
received a scroll and $50 (half the total award) services within the business community 








FLORIDA BOOKS 
FOR YOUR LIBRARY 


THE AMERICAN THEORY OF CHURCH AND STATE 
by Loren P. Beth 


THE CARIBBEAN: BRITISH, DUTCH, FRENCH, UNITED STATES 
edited by A, Curtis Wilgus 


DIFFERENTIAL FERTILITY IN BRAZIL 
by J. V. D. Saunders 


GUIDE TO DANCE PERIODICALS, Volume I, 1931-:935 
compiled by §. Yancey Belknap 


HANDBOOK OF LATIN AMERICAN STUDIES, No. 21 
edited by Nathan A. Haverstock... $12.50 


LAND REFORM AND DEMOCRACY 
by Clarence Senior 


UNIVERSITY OF FLORIDA PRESS © Gainesville, Florida 
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A grant of $84,600 to the University of Chicago 
to study the scope and characteristics of library 
materials required to support a high level of teach 
ing and research has been announced by the COUN 
CIL ON LIBRARY RESOURCES, INC. Finding that 
space problems of large research libraries are among 
the most serious in the field of librarianship, the 
Council has made the grant to permit ‘a detailed 
study of the types or categories of books that seem 
to have the greatest actual or potential value in re 
search libraries’—on the premise that if distin 
tions of value can be made, there may be important 
modifications in space requirements of research Ii 
braries and increased flexibility in the means by 
which such materials may be organized for us¢ 
The study, which is expected to require about one 
year, is closely related to a study of ‘‘selective book 
retirement” at Yale University, also sponsored by 
the Council on Library Resources. 


(C ontinued on page 14) 
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This L.B.I. Literature has been prepared for 
you, the Librarian, and all others associated 
with Libraries. It contains a wealth of help- 
ful information to assist you in getting 
responsible binding advice and service from 
approved binders. 


1. LBI POSTER — Issued yearly to assist you 
in your Public Relations program. 

2. 41 OPERATIONS — Shows you exactly 
what you must expect from rebinding. 
LBI STANDARDS FOR LIBRARY BINDING. 
LBI STANDARDS FOR PRE-LIBRARY BOUND 
NEW BOOKS. 
QUESTIONS AND ANSWERS ABOUT 
LIBRARY BINDING for Librarians, Trustees 
and Purchasing Agents. 
LIST OF CERTIFIED BINDERS. 
STANDARDIZED LETTERING FOR PUB- 
LICATIONS. 
BROCHURE — salvaging water damaged 
books. 

9. BROCHURE, Talk About Library Binding. 

10. COLORED SLIDES. 

11. SOUND MOVIE. 

All of these available without charge from 


LIBRARY BINDING INSTITUTE 


10 State St., Boston 9, Mass. 








National Studies On International Organization 
Prepared for the Carnegie Endowment for International Peace 


TITLE 


Australia and the United Nations 
La Belgique et les Nations Unies 
Britain and the United Nations 
Canada and the United Nations 
China and the United Nations 
Denmark and the United Nations 
Egypt and the United Nations 

La Gréce et les Nations Unies 
India and the United Nations 
Israel and the United Nations 
Italy and the United Nations 


Japan and the United Nations 

Mexico and the United Nations 
Sweden and the United Nations 
La Suisse et les Nations Unies 


The United States and the United Nations: 
The Public View 

Uruguay and the United Nations 

L’Etat souverain et l’Organisation 
internationale 


The Nations and the United Nations 


SPONSOR 


Australian Institute of International Affairs 

Institut Royal des Relations Internationales 

Royal Institute of International Affairs 

Canadian Institute of International Affairs 

China Institute of International Affairs 

Professor Max Sorensen, University of Aarhus 

Egyptian Society of International Law 

Société d'Etudes Internationales d’Athénes 

Indian Council of World Affairs 

Hebrew University 

Societa Italiana per la Organizzazione 
Internazionale 

Japanese Association of International Law 

El Colegio de Mexico 

Swedish Institute of International Affairs 

Professor Paul Guggenheim, Institut 
Universitaire de Hautes Etudes 
Internationales 


Survey Research Center, University of Michigan 
Uruguayan Institute of International Law 


Professor Maurice Bourquin, Institut 
Universitaire de Hautes Etudes 
Internationales 

Robert M. Maclver, Professor Emeritus, 
Columbia University 


Price for each volume in the series $3.00, 
25% discount for the entire 27 volumes to be published. 


MANHATTAN PUBLISHING COMPANY 


(Continued from page 13) 

The SPECIAL LIBRARIES ASSOCIATION has elected 
twenty of its members to its “Hall of Fame’’ in 
recognition of their outstanding contribution to 
special librarianship. Among them are the late 
John Cotton Dana, founder and first president of 
SLA; Sara B. Ball and the late Anna B. Sears, con 
tributors to the initial idea of an association of 
those interested in special libraries. The Hall of 
Fame Committee also honored Herbert O. Brigham 
(deceased ), Daniel N. Handy (deceased), John A 
Lapp, and Guy E. Marion, charter members; Mar- 
guerite D. Burnett, Alta B. Claflin, Josephine B 
Hollingsworth, Alma Clarvoe Mitchill, Linda H 
Morley, Rebecca B, Rankin, Lura Shorb, Irene M 
Strieby, and Marian Manley Winser; as well as four 
deceased members: William Alcott. Eleanor § 
Cavanaugh, Dorsey W. Hyde, and Laura A. Wood 


ward 


Announcement was made at the annual confer 
ence of the AMERICAN THEOLOGICAL LIBRARY ASSO- 
CIATION, held this year in Toronto in June, of the 
awarding of eleven scholarships totaling $8,300 
Made possible by a grant from LILLY ENDOWMENT 
INC., awards ranged from $300 to $2,000, These 
scholarships are designed to improve the profes 
sional capacity and academic status of librarians 
serving institutions affliated with the American As- 
sociation of Theological Schools, Eight of the 
awards, amounting to $5,750, were for study at 
graduate schools of library science. The remainder 
of the grants were for work in subject fields. 


Recipient of a FREEDOMS FOUNDATION AWARD 
is librarian Josephine Farrell of the Joseph Pulitzer 
High School in Jackson Heights, N.Y. Miss Farrell 


14 


225 Lafayette Street, New York 12, N. Y. 


was awarded the Foundation’s Valley Forge Class 
room Teachers Medal for “exceptional work in 
teaching a better understanding of the American 
way of life.” 

Rev. James J. Kortendick, S.S.. head of the de 
partment of library science, Catholic University of 
America, Washington, D.C., has been awarded life 
membership in the Catholic Library Association. 


Winner of popp, MEAD's 1959 Librarian Prize 
Competition is Mary Malone for her juvenile book 
This Was Bridget. Miss Malone is librarian in 
Junior High School #3 in Trenton, N.J 


In response to a request from the Louisiana 
Library Association, the EDWARD G. SCHLIEDER EDU- 
CATIONAL FOUNDATION has made a grant of $2,000 
to finance the indexing of Louisiana Schools, the 
official publication of the Louisiana Teachers’ Asso- 
ciation. The index, which will cover the period 
1923-1959, is being compiled by Dr. Elmer John 
son, Director of the Library, Southwestern Louisiana 
Institute, Lafayette. 


The California Library Association was presented 
with the CALIFORNIA FIRE PREVENTION COMMIT 
rEE’s award for distinguished public service in fire 
prevention, for its work with children in conducting 
a statewide Smokey Bear Summer Reading Club 


Ethel Fair, for many years head of the Douglass 
College Library School, has been awarded an honor- 
ary Doctorate of Humane Letters by DOUGLASS 
the women's college of Rutgers, the New Jersey 
state university. Dr. Fair was cited for her long 
service, for having distinguished herself as director 
of the Library School and professor of library serv 
ice for Douglass College, and for her new career 
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of library service, both in the United States and 
abroad, since her formal retirement from the post 
at Douglass in 1950. Since then, Dr. Fair has 
served as a lecturer and consultant on libraries at 
the American University in Cairo, Egypt, and as 
professor of library service at Atlanta University, 
Atlanta, Ga. She is presently working as reference 
librarian at Denison University in Granville, Ohio 

Mary Emma Frazer, librarian of South Side High 
School, Rockville Centre, N.Y., retiring this year 
after 35 years of service to the school district, has 
been awarded a life membership in the NASSAI 
SUFFOLK SCHOOL LIBRARY ASSOCIATION, an organi- 
zation she helped found over 30 years ago. It was 
the first such life membership ever granted to a 
retiring member. Miss Frazer is a past president 
and has been chairman of many committees 


OPPORTUNITIES 
LIBRARIANS 


The Fund for Adult Education, established by 
the Ford Foundation, has invited applications for 
fellowships to be awarded on April 1, 1960, in the 
field of liberal education. The fellowships, totalling 
$200,000, are designed to enable individuals in 
these fields to engage in study or training for a 
period of 6-12 months. In its 1960-1961 fellowship 
program the Fund “will be especially interested in 
applications from persons in adult education and 
mass communciations who will be concerned with 
advancing understanding of the problems of leader- 
ship and public responsibilty or with developing 
educational programs that will better help leaders 
and emerging leaders to understand the challenges 


FOR 


You'll 
find things 
easier 
with 
HOL-DEX 


CLASSIFIES — IDENTIFIES — CODIFIES 


Use Hol-Dex transparent, insertable Label 
Holders everywhere and save time and en- 
ergy for eve ‘rybody! On shelves in stacks, on 
open shelves, in the Reference Room, on card 
cabinets, binders, boxes, bins, desk trays. 
Color code with 8 transparent colors. Made 
in %”, 1%”, %4”, and 1” widths. Standard 
six-inch le ‘ngth usually cut into 3 two-inch 
or 6 one-inch labels. Tested by use in hun- 
dreds of libraries. 


G, ) 


Cusssloy~ Van Deusen Ce., Ine. 


Complete Line of Library Supplies 


of the times and to meet them creatively and with 
informed devotion to the public welfare.” 

The fellowships in liberal adult education are 
primarily intended for persons concerned with 
liberal adult education who are associated with 
universities, colleges, public schools, and libraries 

Inquiries and requests for applications for the 
1960-1961 fellowships should be addressed to 
Liberal Adult Education Fellowships at: The Fund 
for Adult Education, 200 Bloomingdale Rd., White 
Plains, N.Y. 

] 

The Fund for Adult Education also has an 
nounced that it will award $1,000 each for the six 
best book outlines on the subject of executive lead 
ership in the United States. Commissions of $8,000 
each will be given to one or more award winners to 
permit development of their outlines into book 
length essays. The book outline awards are offered 
as part of the Fund’s broad program to generate the 
best thinking on the nature of public leadership and 
on ways in which more adequate education can be 
provided to help prepare American leadership on 
every level of social, economic, and political organ 
ization to the general welfare. All entries 
must be received by December 31. For further in 
formation write to address listed:in note above 


serve 


OBITUARIES 


(Alphabetically arranged) 


ALBERTSON, Rev. Dr. CHARLES CARROLL, author 

lecturer, retired Presbyterian minister whose books 

include The Gospel According to Christ, Safe Coun- 
(Continued on page 16) 
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e Label clean and quick. 

e Just press on. 

e Mars nothing, no holes. 

e Inserts slip in or out. 

e A seamless plastic tube. 
e Lengths to 36” available. 


Write for sample, for folder, and more facts. 


MARCELLUS, NEW YORK 
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PROCEEDINGS OF THE SECOND 
UNITED NATIONS INTERNATIONAL 
CONFERENCE ON THE PEACEFUL 
USES OF ATOMIC ENERGY, 
Geneva, September 1958 
English edition — 33 volumes 
NOW AVAILABLE 
VOLUME 
1 PROGRESS IN ATOMIC ENERGY $12.50 
33 ~~ INDEX OF THE PROCEEDINGS $16.50 


SURVEY OF RAW MATERIAL 
RESOURCES, 846 pages 
3 PROCESSING OF RAW MATE 
RIALS, 612 pages 
PRODUCTION OF NUCLEAR MA 
TERIALS AND ISOTOPES, 644 


NUCLEAR 
MATERIALS 


pages 
PROPERTIES OF REACTOR MA 
TERIALS, 618 pages 


BASIC METALLURGY AND FAB 
RICATION OF FUELS, 770 


REACTORS 


pages $18 
REACTOR TECHNOLOGY $19.5 
NUCLEAR POWER PLANTS, PART 

|, 584 pages $ 
NUCLEAR POWER PLANTS, PART 

i $ 
RESEARCH REACTORS, 547 pages $ 
REACTOR SAFETY AND CON 

TROL, 608 pages $ 
REACTOR PHYSICS, 774 pages 


REACTOR PHYSICS AND ECO 
NOMICS 


NUCLEAR PHYSICS AND IN 
STRUMENTATION, 492 pages $ 


PHYSICS 


PHYSICS IN NUCLEAR ENERGY, 
476 pages 
So SOATA AND REACTOR 
OR 


HE $ 
FUNDAMENTAL PHYSICS, 342 


pages 


PROCESSING IRRADIATED FUEL 
AND RADIOACTIVE MATE 
R'ALS, 709 pages 

WAS‘E TREATMENT AND EN 
VIRONMENTAL ASPECTS OF 
ATOMIC ENERGY. 624 pages 

THE USE OF ISOTOPES: INDUS 
TRIAL USES, 366 pages $ 

ISOTOPES IN RESEARCH, 265 


CHEMISTRY 


pages 
BASIC CHEMISTRY IN NUCLEAR 
ENERGY, 700 page 
CHEMICAL EFFECTS OF RADIA 
TION, 475 pages 


BIOLOGY HEALTH AND SAFETY: DOSIM 
AND ETRY AND STANDARDS, 249 
pages $ 
MEDICINE BIOLOGICAL EFFECTS OF RA- 
DIATION, 568 pages 
EXPERIENCE IN RADIOLOGICAL 
PROTECTION, 468 pages $ 
ISOTOPES IN BIOCHEMISTRY 
AND PHYSIOLOGY, PART |, 
308 pages $ 
ISOTOPES IN BIOCHEMISTRY 
AND PHYSIOLOGY, PART |! 
312 pages 
26 ISOTOPES IN MEDICINE 
27 ISOTOPES IN AGRICULTURE 


CONTROLLED 31 THEORETICAL AND EXPERIMEN 
TAL ASPECTS OF CONTROLLED 
FUSION FUSION, 400 pa : 
32 CONTROLLED FUSION. DEVICES 
462 pages 


Abridged French and Spanish editions (13 vo 
each) now in preparation 
For further information consult your bookstore 
United Nations 
Sales Section (Atomic Energy 
New York, N.Y 


Brochures available on reques 
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el and Sweet Comfort, Death and 
Reality and Religion; in Westport, 
{May 14} 


ARKELL, 


Afterwards, 
Conn.; 94 


REGINALD, British novelist (Old Herba- 
ceous), author of musical comedies (1066 and All 
That) and light verse; founder of Men Only maga 
zine; in Wiltshire, England; 76. Mr. Arkell’s other 
books include The Miracle of Merriford and The 
Round House. { May 1} 


BATCHELOR, JULIE ForsyTH, author of fiction 
magazine articles, and children’s books, 
— include, A Cap for Mul Chand; Communica- 
: From Cave Writing to Television; Tim and 
the "Purple Whistle; Superstitious? Here’s Why 
after a brief illness; in NYC, [May 16} 
BoJER, JOHAN, Norwegian author of The Lass 
Viking, Our Own Breed, The Great Hunger, By 
Day and By Night, The King's Men, and othet 
books, most of which have been published in Eng 
lish; in Oslo; 87. [July 3} 


Bone, Sir Davin, master mariner and author of 
such titles as The Brasshounder, Broken Stowage 
Capstan Bars, The Queerfella, Landfall at Sunset 
in Farnham, England; 84. [May 17} 


DANIELS, HarkteET McDouat, author who turned 
to fiction writing at the age of 70, basing her novels 
(Nine Mile Swamp, Muller Hill) and short stories 
on the history of upstate New York; in NYC; 87 
{June 3] 


whose 


Du Bois, MAkyY CONSTANCE, author of books for 
young people, including Shadow Cove Myster) 
Girls of Old Glory, and Elinor Arden, Royalist 
after a short illness; in NYC; 80. [June 19} 


Dukes, ASHLEY, British playwright, critic, pro 
ducer, author or translator of The Man With a Load 
of Mischief, The Youngest Drama, The Song of 
Drums, One More River, The World to Play With 
The Mask of Virtue, House of Assignation, Return 
to Danes Hill, others; in London; 73. [May 4} 


DULLES, JOHN Foster, United States Secretary of 
State since 1953; author of War, Peace and Change 
(1939) and War or Peace (1950); of cancer, com- 
plicated by pneumonia; in Washington, D.C.; 71 
{May 24} 

Eyre, LAURENCE, playwright; author of The 
Things That Count, An Angel Without Wing 
Sazus Matazus, The Merry Wives of Gotham, The 
Steam Roller, Mayfair, Martinique, The Forcins 
Bed, others; after a long illness; in NYC; 78 
[June 6} 


FISHER, JOHN REDWOOD, essayist, critic, collabora 
tor with his wife, the late novelist Dorothy Can 
field Fisher; in Arlington, Vt.; 75. [June 1] 


FircH, Dr. FLORENCE Mary, 
of Biblical literature at Oberlin College and author 
of children’s books on religion, including Ov 
God: The Ways We it orship Him; Their Searc/ 
for God: Ways of Worship in the Orient; Allai 
the God of Islam; The Child Jesus; after a year's 
illness; in Oberlin, Ohio; 84. [June 2} 


emeritus prote ssot 


GRAHAM, Dorotny, author of fiction and nonfix 
tion, including Thorugh the Moon Door, The China 
Venture, Chinese Gardens, The French Wife, Can 
dle: in the Sun; of a heart ailment; in NYC; 65 
With her former husband, James B Bennett she 
was coauthor of a book of verse, Brash Stroke 

he Fan of a Courtesan, {June 22] 
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GRENTE, GEORGES CARDINAL, one of 8 French 
Princes of the Roman Catholic Church; author, le« 
turer, member of the French Academy; after a 
month's illness; in Le Mans, France; 86. The writ 
ings of Cardinal Grente include his collected ser 
mons and speeches, lives of Pope Pius V and othe: 
saints, accounts of his travels, a dictionary of French 
letters, The Life and Passion of Jeanne D’ Arc, and 
a book published in this country as The Power of 
the Sacraments, {May 4} 

GRIFFIN, ALEXANDER R., advertising man, news 
caster, former newspaper man; author of Ox 
Carnage, Here Come the Marines, A Ship to Re- 
member; in Philadelphia, Penn.; 56, [June 26} 
HAZELTINE, ALICE ISABEL, a former assistant pro 
fessor at the School of Library Service, Columbia 
University; anthologist of stories for children and 
youth, including Below the Surface, We Grew Up 
in America, Stories of Love; in NYC; 81. Othet 
books which Miss Hazeltine compiled or on which 
she collaborated include Children’s Stories to Read 
or Tell; Red Man, White Man; The Easter Book of 
Legends and Stories. [May 30} 

HERRMANN, JOHN, author of The Salesman, W hat 
Happens, Big Short Trip, Summer Is Ended; of a 
heart ailment; in Guadalajara, Mexico; 58. [April 
9} 

HerzoG, Dr. IsAAc HALEVI, Chief Rabbi of Israel; 
of sclerosis and a stroke; in Jerusalem; 70. Among 
Dr. Herzog’s works are a 5-volume study of The 
Main Institutions of Jewish Law, as well as maga 
zine articles and a number of books in Hebrew 
[July 25] 

HuFF, CHARLES H., Chicago Tribune 
and author, under the name of Drexet DRAKI 
of the ‘'Falcon’’ mystery detective series, including 
such titles as The Falcon's Prey and The Falcon 
Meets a Lady; in Yonkers, N.Y.; 71. [July 15} 
KELLY, FRED C., newspaper man, author, humorist 
whose books include such volumes as The Wisdom 
of Laziness, How to Lose Your Money Prudently, 
The Fun of Knowing Folks, and biographies of the 
Wright brothers and the humorist George Ade; 
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KITCHEL, Dr. ANNA THERESA, professor emeritus 
of English at Vassar College; author of George 
Lewes and George Eliot, Quarry) or Middlemare/ 
in Toledo, Ohio; 77. [May 28] 

K JELGAARD, JIM, author of B/g Red and other books 
for teen-agers; after an illness of than 10 
years; in Arizona. [July 12] 

LEWIN, SAMUEL, widely-translated Yiddish-lan 
guage novelist, poet, dramatist whose works in 
clude The Impatient Sages; Vision; Generation 
And He Returned; In Exile; The Holocaust; aftet 
a short illness; in NYC; 69. { June 3] 

MCAULIFFE, EUGENE, retired chairman of the 
board of the Union Pacific Coal Company; author 
of Railway Fuel, The Romance and Traged) 
Coal, and a book on the career of Gen George A 
Custer and the battle of the Little Big Horn; after 
a 10-month illness; in Omaha, Nebr.; 92. [Jun 


columnist 


more 


> 


McBripE, Mary FRANCES, former teacher and co 


author ot She’ Off to Colle ge: A Girl's Guide 

College Life and Arms and the Girl. [June 8} 

MCCALL, THE Rev. Dr. OswaLp W. S., Congrega 

tional minister, author, and lecturer whose books 

include The Uses of Literature in the Pulpit, The 

Fulfllment, The Hand of God, The Stringing o 
(Continued on page 18) 
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Live Longer in 
HOLLISTON 
BINDINGS! 


So .. . there’s really no reason why 
you should get those tell-tale “Librar- 
ian Lines” in your face! Not when 
you specify Holliston Roxite Library 
Buckram for all your library binding 
problems. 

Here is an especially designed bind- 
ing fabric that is made for one par- 
ticular purpose — to withstand the 
day-in, day-out hard usage that books 
get in libraries. It is wear, scratch, 
tear and moisture resistant and can 
be wiped clean with a damp cloth. Its 
wide range of bright and attractive 
colors gives books a new look which 
starts and keeps them in circulation. 

Whatever your particular book 
binding problems are, you can solve 
them by specifying 


HOLLISTON 


ROXITE LIBRARY 
BUCKRAM 


F BRtitics 


tHE HOLLISTON MILLS, ine. 


NORWOOD, MASSACHUSETTS 
New York * Philadelphia * Chicago 
Milwaukee * San Francisco 








At last, in one place, the 
complete library picture 


Coming in Oct. 
ALL THE JOB aan 
OPPORTUNITIES ar 
IN A FIELD 
WHICH NEEDS 
PEOPLE 


By 
ADRIAN A. 
PARADIS 


Librarians Wanted 


LEARNED BULMAN, Head of Youth Serv- 
ices, Free Public Library, East Orange, N. J. 
says: “The library profession owes Mr. 
Paradis a vote of thanks ... He has shown 
the library to be a field in which eager, in- 
ventive, and enlightened young and not so 
young people can find enjoyment and suc- 
cess as they are helping others to do the 
same thing.” Every kind of library is fully 
covered, Includes list of accredited library 
schools; index, $3.50 


DAVID McKAY CO., 119 W. 40th St., New York 18 


PeewOm 62/1 85Gy 


CUT-OUT LETTERS 


OF DURABLE COLORED CARDBOARD 


For Bulletin Boards 
Signs and Displays 


WRITE FOR FREE SAMPLES 
OR USE THIS COUPON 


ee ee 


MUTUAL AIDS 
Dept. 215, 1946 Hillhurst Ave. 
Los Angeles 27, California 


PLEASE RUSH THE FOLLOWING: 


2” CAPITALS in sets of 180 letters, numbers and 
signs. ( $1.00/set—See colors below: 

Red Green Blue 

Black Yellow White 
1%" Manuscript Style, in sets of 240 letters and 
signs, (@ $1.00/set—See colors below: 

Red Green Blue 

Black Yellow White 
Re-Usable adhesive, @ $1.00 per pack 
ENCLOSED IS A CHECK OR CASH FOR $§ 
c.0.D 


Name 
Address 
City State 


Satisfaction Guaranteed or your money back 
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the Bow, In Such a Night as This; after a long ill- 
ness; in Milford, Conn. [June 13} 
NEWMAN, ERNEST, musical critic, author of the 
definitive 4-volume biography of Wagner, as well 
as such other titles as Gluck and the Opera, Musical 
Studies; biographies of Sir Edward Elgar, Richard 
Strauss, Hugo Wolf, Liszt; a number of essay col- 
lections; Stories of the Famous Operas and More 
Stories of the Famous Operas, among other books 
{July 7] 
PALMER, EDWARD VANCE, Australian novelist (The 
Man Hamilton, Men Are Human, The Swayne Fam- 
ily, Legend for Sanderson, Cyclone, Golconda) 
who also wrote several volumes of short stories, 
verse, literary criticism, and plays; in Melbourne; 
73. [July 15} 
READ, Dr. GRANTLY DICK, physician and author 
of the widely translated Childbirth Without Fear, 
Introduction to Motherhood, and the more recent 
No Time for Fear; in Wroxham, England; 69 
{June 11} 
REELY, MARY KATHARINE, chief of the book selec- 
tion department of the Wisconsin Free Library Com 
mission from 1921 until her retirement in 1947; 
coeditor (1917-1918) and editor (1918-1921) of 
Book Review Digest; author of books for children 
including Bringing Up Nine, Blue Mittens 
Throuzh Golden Windows, Seatmates, and a num- 
ber of plays; after a long illness; in Minneapolis 
Minn.; 77. For further details, see “The Light 
house,” page 73. [June 10] 
ROGERS, ELISABETH CosB, author, under the name 
of ELISABETH Coss, of Falling Leaves, Minstrel 
in Satan, She Was a Lady, Men We Marry (a 
play), My Wayward Parent (a biography of her 
father, the late Irvin S, Cobb); after a brief illness; 
in NYC; 56. [May 25} 
ROHMER, SAX (ARTHUR SARSFIELD WARD), novel- 
ist and short story writer whose Dr. Fu Manchu was 
followed by other books built around the same cen- 
tral figure, including the Forthcoming ‘Return of 
Fu Manchu”; in London; 76. Mr. Rohmer’s other 
books include Tales of Chinatown, The Day the 
World Ended, W hite Velvet. [June 1} 
SAMINSKY, LAZARE, composer and author of books 
including Music of Our Day, Music of the Ghetto 
ind the Bible, and Living Music of the Americas 
of a stroke; in Port Chester, N.Y.; 76. [June 30} 
STEAD, Dr. WILLIAM H., management consultant 
and economic researcher, author or coauthor of 
Democracy Against Unemployment, The Tasks of 
Non-Military Defense, others; of a heart attack; 
in Washington, D.C.; 60, [June 12} 
STONE, Dr. ABRAHAM, world leader in birth con 
trol and marriage counseling and author of such 
books as the widely translated A Marriage Manual 
of a heart attack; in NYC; 68. Dr. Stone’s most 
recent book was Planned Parenthood, which he co- 
authored, He was at work on his autobiography at 
his death. [July 3] 
STRABEL, THELMA (Mrs. Davin P. Gopwin), 
novelist and short story writer whose books include 
Reap the Wild Wind, Storm to the South, Stream- 
line Marriage, Caribee; of cancer; in Washington 
D.C. {May 28} 
VASCONCELOS, JOSE, Latin American philosopher; 
author of 10 books on philosophy and political sci 
ence; of a heart attack; in Mexico City, Mexico; 
77. {June 30} 

(Continued on page 36) 
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September: 10 


October: 


November: 


January: 


February: 


15 
29 


29 


AND COMPANY 





RADIATION, GENES, & MAN by Bruce Wallace and Th. Dobzhansky $3.95 
THE CRIME OF GIOVANNI VENTURI by Howard Shaw (F) $3.95 
AMERICAN FOLK ART: A Colonial Williamsburg Publication $3.95 
EDUCATING THE GIFTED edited by Joseph L. French $7.50 

THE ANATOMY OF FREEDOM by Judge Harold R. Medina $3.50 
MASTERPIECES OF PERSIAN ART by Arthur Upham Pope $6.00 
LOOKING INTO ART by Frank Seiberling $10.00 

DENNIS THE MENACE... TEACHER’S THREAT by Hank Ketcham $1.25 
FIVE MILES FROM CANDIA (F) by Althea Urn $3.50 

THE TASTE OF ASHES by Bill Stern with Oscar Fraley $3.95 


THE HERITAGE OF SPAIN by Nicholson B. Adams $6.00 

THE STRATEGY OF EARNING A BETTER LIVING by Jules Z. Willing $3.25 
HOW TO WIN AT GIN RUMMY by Oswald Jacoby $2.95 

PREMARITAL DATING BEHAVIOR by Winston Ehrmann $6.00 

SWEDISH CHRISTMAS $4.95 

POOR NO MORE by Robert Ruark (F) $5.95 

OUT OF THE JAWS OF VICTORY by Jules Abels $4.95 

GREAT EXPERIMENTS IN PHYSICS by Morris H. Shamos $6.50 
SPORTSMAN’S WORLD Field & Stream (Prepub. $10.50) $12.50 

TWILIGHT OF THE TYRANTS by Tad Szulc $4.50 


SPECTRUM edited by Dr. Ray Ginger $3.95 

OFF AND RUNNING by Bill Corum $4.95 

THE INCREDIBLE KRUPPS by Norbert Muhlen $5.00 

HUMAN EVOLUTION edited by Noél Korn and Harry R. Smith $7.50 
CHINA: CONFUCIAN AND COMMUNIST by Helmut G. Callis $9.00 
HOLOCAUST! by Paul Benzaquin $3.95 


DIARY OF A D.A. by Judge Martin M. Frank $3.95 

MY POOR ARTHUR by Elisabeth Hanson $5.00 

RACE FOR ‘THE POLE by John Edward Weems $4.50 

UNITED NATIONS, HOPE FOR A DIVIDED WORLD by Sir Leslie Munro $3.50 
THE WORLD OF JEROME KERN: A Biography by David Ewen $3.95 


HOLLYWOOD RAJAH by Bosley Crowther $5.00 

TOMFOOL’S PIKE by William Kendall Clarke (F) $3.95 
OPERATION ELVIS by Alan Levy $2.95 

FIRST MEN TO THE MOON by Wernher von Braun $3.50 

YANKEE FROM SWEDEN by Ruth White $4.50 

BENEDICTINE & BERBER by Peter Beach and William Dunphy $4.00 
MIRACLE AT SPRINGHILL by Leonard Lerner $3.50 


(F) Fiction @ Prices and Publication Dates Are Tentative 


HENRY HOLT AND COMPANY, INC., 383 Madison Ave., New York 17 


WILSON 


In Canada: George J. McLeod, Ltd., 73 Bathurst Street, Toronto 2B, Ontario 
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Brainard Cheney 


¢ prem NOVELS by Brainard Cheney are detailed 
dramatizations of his love for south Georgia 
where he finds the lonesome quiet of piney woods 
and the aching distance of the marshes on Butter 
milk Sound the most moving of all nature 

Brainard Kartwell Cheney might be described as 
Southern Scotch. Both his father, for whom he was 
1 mother, Mattie Lucy (Mood) 
partial Scotch descent. And 
numerous ties with the South 
Born in Fitzgerald, Georgia, June 3, 1900, he spent 
his formative years in Lumber City, a small sawmill 
town on the Ocmulgee River. His father grew up 
on the family’s Georgia plantation and at sixteen 
was a Confederate soldier, His mother was _ the 
daughter of a Charleston physician, And in 1928 
Cheney married Frances Neel, well-known librarian 
and a grandniece of Sam Davis, the boy hero of the 
Contederacy 


name and his 


Cheney were of 


Cheney's life has 


Cheney was educated at the Citadel and at 
Georgia and Vanderbilt Universities. At intervals 
he has been a bank clerk, high school principal, and 
manager of a timber camp. For three 
police reporter and from 1928 to 1942 a political 
writer on the Nass ville Banney From 1942 to 
1945 he was executive secretary to U.S, Senator 
Tom Stewart, and from 1952 to 1958 he 
public relations staff of Tennessee's Governor Frank 
Clement, But the 
from his early experiences on the rivers and in the 


years he was 


was on the 
material for his novels has come 


mall towns of Georgia 

Lightwood (Houghton 
War story of the struggle of 
against a Yankee-owned corporation's effort to take 
land. E. H. Walton expressed the “yes 

but” feeling of some of the reviewers by 
that it “seems to fumble being a first-rate job” be 
cause the author overcomplicated his story. How 
ever, the reviewer thought it a “superior novel of 
the South,” characterized by “crisp, pungent under 
statement’’ (New York Times) 

Set in the time containing 
some of the same families is River Rogue (Hough 
ton, 1942), the story of raftsmen along the Oconee 
ind Altamaha rivers The central 
Ratliff Sutton, the illegitimate son of a poor white 
woman and “about the | 
ern American fiction 


1939) is a_post-Civil 


Georgia tarmers 


away thei 
saying 


same and period and 


character 1s 


toughest character 

who spen ls the early 
of his lite running away from his heritage, and hi 
adult years trying to compensate for the bitterness 
of his youth. Critics agreed, as Robert Penn Wat 
ren pointed out in the Saturday Review of Liter 

ture, that it “marks a decided advance 
Lichtuwood According to a Time 
Brainard Cheney writes with the homely hardness 
of a grindstone. At his best he is a master at making 
detail, action, and physical sensation palpable, and 
Homerically fresh. At his 


pedestrian writer, capable of serious lapses of 


vcears 


over his 


revicwe! 


almost worst he 


erary judgment, but enormously sensitive to a 
tain landscape and a certain peopl 

This ls Adam (McDowell. Obolensky. 1958) is 
dedicated to the memory of Robin Bess, the Negro 
overseer of the family farm when 
young and whose friendship he says has been a vital 
influence in his lite. It is a fast-paced story of 
loyalty—the loyalty of a dignified and = stubborn 
Negro who helps a widow hold onto her land when 
unscrupulous townsmen contrive to cheat her, Che 
perceptive view of the two 


Cheney was 


ney presents a races 
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BRAINARD CHENEY 


neither sensational nor sociological, but based on 
a clear rendering of two individual lives 

The book “has all the subtlety that a first-class 
student of ‘Negro psychogenetics’ and race relations 
would approve’ (New York Herald Tribune) 
It is ‘a superior novel,” according to Orville Pres 
cott, and Cheney is expert in his use of a 
richly flavorsome but easily comprehensible dialect 
And he is perceptive and interesting in his charac 
terization of Lucy and Adam.” The 
ous intention is unquestionable and so is its over-all 
dignity and impact’’ (New York Times) 

A central theme explored in each novel can best 
be expressed in Cheney's recent statement that “I 
still am, as I have always been, tormented by the 
meaning of the individual as against society, the 
dramatic act as against history. 

He has been interested in writing since child 
hood, when his earliest attempts were animal fan 
verses about ‘Nature At Vanderbilt 
he was influenced by John Crowe Ransom, and latet 
by the writings of Caroline Gordon. He has pub 
lished stories and articles in Coronet, the Georgia 
Review, Sewanee Review, and elsewhere. ‘Strangers 
in this World,” a musical play, has been produced 
in Louisville and in Nashville. Rrver Rogue was 
completed on a Guggenheim Fellowship. Work in 
progress includes two novels, one of them part of 
a trilogy, of which This 7s Adam is part one 

Cheney ts a Democrat, and in religion he says 
that he has “moved from utopian agnosticism to the 
Roman Catholic Church.” He is a member of the 
National Press Club, the Serra Club of Nashville 
the Knights of Columbus, and the American Legion 
He has blue eyes, red hair ‘‘now largely gray,’ and 
keeps his 150 pounds in shape with swimming, bat 
bells, and track work, He lives in Smyrna, Tennes 
see, with his wife, who is professor of library sci 
ence at George Peabody College for Teachers 
Nashville, and editor of “Current Reference Books 


in the Walson Library Bulletin 


novel's seri 


fasies and 
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Chis Fall... 


nine new titles from 


An uproariously witty account, chock-full of those 
wondrous and delightful Searle drawings, of a trip across America— 
by an Englishman who has never been here. 


_ THIRD MAN IN THE RING 


- By Ruby Goldstein 
iN as told to Frank Graham 


The ‘“‘best fight referee in the 
world,”’ and the sports col- 
umnist of the New York 
Journal-American team up in 
a knock-out of an autobiog- 
raphy, set in the tough world 
of fights and fighters. 

October 15, $3.95 


IMIS TAL Ni NOW OHI 


MEDICINE TODAY A Report on a Decade 
of Progress By Marguerite Clark 


A dramatic, behind-the-scenes report by the 
Medicine Editor of Newsweek, introducing some 
of the world’s foremost research workers and 
their discoveries of new drugs and new treat- 
ments for heart disease, cancer, psychosomatic 


illness, ete. November 27, $4.95 


ENCYCLOPAEDIA OF HAND-WEAVING 


By Stanislaw A. Zielinski 

Foreword by Carrie L. E. Oliphant 

Profusely illustrated and alphabetically ar- 
ranged, this up-to-the-minute encyclopaedia is 
not only an authoritative reference work on 
hand-weaving terminology, but also a treasury 
of general information about a fascinating and 
fast-growing craft. September 24, $8.50 


25 MAGIC STEPS TO WORD POWER 

By Wilfred Funk 

How to effortlessly and successfully enlarge 

and improve your vocabulary. A practical and 

authoritative approach to strengthening your 

command of words, by America’s foremost 

lexicographer. (A WILFRED FuNK INc. PUBLICATION) 
October 23, $3.95 


FUNK & WAGNALLS 


BY ROCKING CHAIR ACROSS AMERICA 


By Alex Atkinson and Ronald Searle 


October 2, $3.95 





THE WHITE BAND 


By Carter Brooke Jones 
Southern Senator determined 
to preserve the traditions of 
the South... Negro Lawyer, 
with an opposite purpose .. . 
and a town torn apart over 
school desegregation. A 
vivid novel of people, events, 
and emotions on both sides 
of a bitter conflict. 
September 14, $4.50 


CASSELL’S ITALIAN DICTIONARY 


Italian-English e English-Italian 


Compiled by Piero Rebora, Professor of English at the 
State University of Milan 


The most authoritative and up-to-date Italian- 
English dictionary available. Another superb 
addition to the collection by the world’s most 
renowned foreign-language-dictionary makers. 

Just published, $7.00; Thumb-indexed, $7.75 


ADVENTURES IN STITCHES 

And More Adventures—Fewer Stitches 
By Mariska Karasz 

A new art of creative embroidery by the world’s 
best-known needlewoman, this is both a revi- 
sion and an expansion of a popular favorite 
which has been awarded an Institute of Graphic 
Arts prize. Illustrated with stitch diagrams 
and photographs. September 24, $7.50 


STRANGER TO THE DESERT 


By Dorothy Ross 
A light-hearted story of a sophisticated English 
woman and her cowboy husband who settle 
in the wild-and-woolly West at the turn of the 
century. A western with a difference. 
(A WILFRED FUNK INC. PUBLICATION 

September 18, $3.95 


F U N K & WAG NAL LS 153 East 24th Street, New York 10 
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Eleazar Lipsky 


cA HIGH- MINDED NOVELIST in whom glows 
that passion for justice which lawyers 
without exception acquire along with the diploma 
entitling them to toy with torts and writs,’ was John 
K. Hutchens’ characterization of Eleazar Lipsky 
when he reviewed his novel The Scientists (1959), 
a selection of the Book-of-the-Month Club, in his 
weekday book department in the New York Herald 
Tribune. “On Mr. Lipsky, a graduate of Columbia 
Law School and District Attorney Frank Hogan's 
office, it must gleam with a special luster, since he 
continues to be a practicing attorney even while 
collecting his considerable royalties as a successful 
author.” 

Eleazar Lipsky (his first name is accented on the 
third syllable) was born in New York City Septem- 
ber 6, 1911, the son of Louis Lipsky and Charlotte 
(Schacht) Lipsky. Louis Lipsky founded the 
American Zionist movement in this country, and 
has written plays and essays. Eleazar had two 
brothers: David, a publicist, and Joel, best known 
for his translation and adaptation of Sukhanov’s 
The Russian Revolution (Oxford University Press) 
After graduation in 1928 from James Monroe High 
School in the Bronx, where he won an oratorical 
medal, young Lipsky entered Columbia College on a 
state scholarship and won another medal, the Curtis, 
for oratory, as a member of the debating team. He 
was also a member of the Columbia Laboratory 
Players, Philolexian, and Beta Sigma Rho, con- 
tributed to the Columbia Spectator and Morning- 
ide (the literary publication), and found time to 
write a syndicated newspaper column 

Lipsky received his B.A. in 1932 and an LL.B 
from Columbia Law School two years later, when 
he became a member (later a partner) of the law 
firm of Daru, Hellman, and Winters. An interlude 
followed, 1938-1940, as editor of The New Pales 
tine, a political journal devoted to the Near East 
and field representative for the United Palestine Ap 
peal and the United Jewish Appeal “during the 
darkening crisis in Europe.” Interested, like his 
father, in the Zionist movement, he spent much time 
and energy as speaker and writer for the movement 
and was president of Masada, the Youth Zionist 
Organization of America, later discontinued. Re- 
suming the practice of law, he became an assistant 


district attorney for New York County under 
Frank S. Hogan, working most actively in the 
Homicide Bureau 

In this “empty cavernous office’ then recently 


vacated by Thomas E. Dewey, he found material 
for his first, almost accidentally written book 
Back in private practice (1946), he was asked to 
speak before the Mystery Writers of America (he 
later became that society's legal counsel). His 
subject was the legal absurdities in certain current 
motion pictures. Under the influence of Liam 
O'Flaherty's The Informer, Lipsky had written 
about a hundred pages on the life of a stool 
pigeon, and these he turned over to an MWA 
member who happened to be an employee of 20th 
Century-Fox. He sent them to the West Coast, 
where they were placed on the desk of Darryl 
Zanuck, who bought the scenario almost at once 
As “The Kiss of Death’ the film featured Victor 
Mature, and gained Richard Widmark some notori 
ety as the laughing hyena who pushed an old lady 
in a wheel chair down a flight of stairs to her death 
It was published as a novel in 1947, and followed 
by Murder One (1948) about a homicide by an 
alleged prostitute, which was a selection of the now 
defunct Unicorn Book Club. The People Against 
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O'Hara (1950), a choice of the Mystery Guild, is 
described by the author as a story about “an honest 
man forced by circumstances and desperation to 
commit an illegal act to save his client's life.” The 
Herald Tribune stated that ‘once again [the author] 
recreates factually and convincingly the squalor of 
the underworld, the impersonality of the law courts 
and the general mixture of cynicism and humanity 
which make up New York's world of crime 
Metro-Goldwyn-Mayer made a movie of it, with 
Spencer Tracy, Pat O’Brien, and the late John 
Hodiak as stars. 

Lipsky began his next novel as a 30-page screen 
original, but found himself “in the anguish of 
creating a major novel Lincoln McKeever, a s« 
lection of the Literary Guild for December 1953 
He had traveled through the Southwest on a speak 
ing tour, coverin the length of the Rio Grande 
Valley and notin the clash of civilizations from 
Brownsville to Tijuana, All the legal facts about 
the murder of Judge Hanna, the illicit extradition 
of Don Carlos from Mexico, and the ‘courtroom 
skulduggery” were drawn from the record. Paul 
Engle called it ‘: diverting and in many instances 
consuming story’, W. R. Burnett praised the scenes 
of suspense and violence, but thought that Lipsky 
‘handles women as if they were so many hot 
potatoes.” 

Four years of writing, in evenings, on weekends 
and during summers at Fire Island, went into the 
writing of The Scientists, a novel about the con 
troversy which developed in an imaginary university 
over the discovery of a profitable drug known as 
biocin. Orville Prescott considered the novel “read 
able and adequately entertaining. It achieves a high 
level of competence.” But, ke concluded, “it lacks 
any quality or distinction that can make it stick in 
the memory or touch the emotions.” 

Lipsky, once seen, is not soon forgotten. As 
Gerold Frank has said, he “bears a striking re- 
semblance to George Sanders, the actor, He has a 
handsome face, brown hair, penetrating gray eyes 
under black brows, and the eloquence you might 
expect... ."". He married Hannah Kohn, a social 
worker, on July 5, 1935, and they have three sons 
Michael (18), Jonathan (14), and David (ten). 
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N yw you can say goodbye to the hours 
spent in ‘“‘slipping’’ returns. With 


Recordak’s simple photographic book- 


charging system, books are ready for shelv- 
ing as soon as they come in. 

Here’s how system works: you take a pic- 
ture of book card, date-due card and bor- 
rower’s card in your Recordak Microfilmer. 
The book card stays with the book! 

This simple short cut not only eliminates 
“slipping,” but also lets you charge out books 
3 times faster. Long waiting lines melt away. 
And your library saves an average of 2¢ per 
book borrowed —as reported by even smaller 
libraries and bookmobiles. 


SRECORDERK 


(Subsidiary of Eastman Kodak Company) 
originator of modern microfilming 
—now in its 32nd year 

















ee 


Books are ready for shelving as soon as returned. 


Theyre back in circulation 
hours faster! 


You can best 
with the new 


enjoy these savings 


Recordak Portable 


which was designed with 


libraries in mind. Trim, 


modern, efficient 


—weighs just 
24 Ibs. 


** Rey ord ah si 
trademar/} 


eeeeveveeeee 


RECORDAK 
415 Madison 


Gentlemen 
new Record 
a 
Positior 
Librar 
oo  — 


oc — 


MAIL COUPON TODAY 


CORPORATION 
Avenue, New York 17, N. ¥ 


Please send me more information or 


ak Portable Microfilmer 


Recordak Photographic Book Charging and the 








HISTORY 


THROUGH OUR DYNAMIC 


The completion of the new series, The Chronicles of 
America Filmstrips, rounds out our four-point pro- 
gram to enrich and vitalize the study of American 
history as never before possible. Through these rare 
teaching tools our precious democratic ideals are 
projected into their true, dramatic dimensions—to 
inspire our youth to their devotion and preservation. 
Prepared by eminent specialists in history and edu- 
cation, these authoritative, vividly-presented books 
and filmstrips bring to the student a feeling of per- 
sonal identification with the struggles and accom- 





THE CHRONICLES History at Its Readable Best 
Each volume tells an exciting story of men 
OF AMERICA and women or forces in action, expertly 


written by a distinguished author who knows 

54 VOLUMES his theme and presents it vividly in narrative 
style with all the appeal of good fiction— 
stimulating and enjoyable. 


Edit The 56 volumes fall into nine topical groups, 
rors from the early days of the Red Man to the 


ALLEN JOHNSON momentous end of World War II. These 


remarkable books, long noted for their ac- 

ALLAN NEVINS curacy and literary quality, will heighten the 

student’s insight into our problems of today 

through developing his deeper understanding 

$199.00 complete, of our past. They are an important “must” 
or $3.95 per volume for every school. 








THE PAGEANT Magnificent Picture Stories 


The mighty pageant of the adventures and 


OF AMERICA statesmanship of our people is revealed in a 


sweeping panorama of 11,500 rare pictures 

and maps, spun together by scholarly, colorful 
15 VOLUMES text. Here is interest-compelling history in a 

succinct format nowhere else available. 


The treatment is topical and covers, in addi- 
Editor tion to the more orthodox aspects of history, 
such subjects as religion, art, commerce, 
sports, etc. This fascinating storehouse of 
RALPH H. GABRIEL information, replete with accurate detail and 
professionally indexed, has become standard 
for use at all levels in many areas of educa- 
$147.75 complete, tion—indispensable for every well-rounded 
or $10.75 per volume library. 


YALE UNIVERSITY PRESS 
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COMES TO LIFE 


FOUR-POINT PROGRAM! 


plishments of the great leaders who have influenced 
and shaped our civilization. 





Each of the four key points in our program is a 
flexible and versatile instrument, offering almost 
limitless creative teaching opportunities. Together, 
they form an unprecedented, comprehensive ap- 
paratus for learning through participation in “living” 
American history. We urge you to order them today 
to assist you in your vital task of guiding our citizens 
of tomorrow. 


NEW 15 Dramatic Milestones 


Already, the excellence of this latest visual 

THE CHRONICLES creation has proved its value to the high 
purposes of our program. Our young citizens 

will see our glorious past come to life— 

OF AMERICA Columbus’ great voyage, the early settlers, the 
War of Independence, the opening of the West, 


FILMSTRIPS Washington, Lincoln, the War Between the 
States. 

















15 UNITS Now Ready for Immediate Delivery 


Largely based on the documentary photoplays 
of the same name, the filmstrips were prepared 
with painstaking care to make available this 
$97.50 complete, or $7.00 each unique source of original material in modern, 
greatly improved form at a fraction of the 
original cost. 
Comprehensive The fifteen filmstrips and the valuable Teach 
TEACHER'S GUIDE er’s Guide have now been completed. Orders 
Free are being filled without delay. 











The two series of filmstrips were created under the editorial direction of 
RALPH H. GABRIEL, Sterling Professor of History, Emeritus, Yale University 


THE PAGEANT OF An Award-Winning Series 
AMERICA FILMSTRIPS 2, '°r2" nvm coir 


productions. From the 


30 UNITS American Indian to the Atomic Age, our 


history is re-created in a manner which must 
$195.00 complete, or $7.00 each be seen to be believed! The scope of the 


TEACHER'S GUIDE material is so wide that utility extends beyond 
Free for Each Unit history to many other subjects. 


FILM SERVICE  icw vorw ve nv. 
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What 
Our 
Readers 
Think 


mns of the 
readers tor 


{Eprror’'s Nore 
Wilson Library Bulletin ate open to al 
debate and comment The Editor is not responsil 


1 


opinions expressed in these columns. ]} 


The correspondence colu 
| 
I 


Circular Libraries 


To the Editor: 

On page 725 of the Wilson Library Bulletin tor 
June 1958, as part of the descriptive caption to a 
photograph of the new Marcy Branch of the River 
side Public Library, the statement is made, ‘The 
only other known existing circular library is the 
Bodleian in England.’ I write, in the friendliest 
spirit, to correct this, and enclose an aerial photo 
graph of our own central library, the circular shape 
of which is a well known Manchester landmark all 
over the United Kingdom and elsewhere 


D. I. CoLLey, City Librarian 
Manchester Public Librarice 
Manchester, England 


Te the Editor: 

The Public Library of Manchester, England, is a 
circular building. I visited it because of an article 
I had read in the Wilson Library Bulletin 
years ago (see WLB, April 1948, pp 613-14) 

RACHEL K. SCHENK, Dyrector 
Library School 


University 


Madison 


some 


ot the 


Central Library 
Manchester Public Libraries 


Bodleian Not Circular 

To the Editor: 
May I make 
the picture of the circular library on p 
June issue? The Bodleian Library at Oxford is nor 
circular; part of its collection is, however, housed 
in the Radcliffe Camera, a handsome rotunda, built 


a correction to the text underneath 
725 of your 


between 1737 and 1739. 

I personally know of one other circular library 
in England, the school library of Eton College, and 
I am sure there are others. 

CHRISTOPHER LEGGE, Librariay 
Bradford Juni r College 
Bradford, Massachusett 


circular Central Library 
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Music Books “in the Round” 
the Editor 
The Albert Pick Music Library at the University 
of Miami, dedicated on October 22. 1957. is a 
circular library, which serves as a music collection 
and record library for the music students and for 
the university as a whole. It contains listening 
tables and a small auditorium. (above and below) 
C. Lewis MORGAN, JR 
Acquisitions Librarian 
University of Miami Library 
Coral Gables, Florida 


"hg 


a et 


Circular architecture also is a 
if the Picton Reference Lihy wy in 


Liver pou l 


(Below) 
lealure 


SEPTEMBER 


1959 


‘children. So, if you have one—or more 


Children’s Booklists 


Need a list? Is there a subject list of children’s 
books which you would like to have printed in a 
library publication or distributed from the American 
Library Association ? 

Have a list? If you or your library has prepared 
a list on a topic of special interest, we'd like to see 
it 


In an effort to make good lists more widely avail 
able, the Children’s Services Division of ALA has 
appointed a Subject Lists of Children’s Books Com 
evaluate, and make more widely 
books for 
send 5 
If you need a list, 


mittee to gather 
available, worthwhile subject lists of 


sample copies to the chairman 
ask the chairman 
PEGGY SULLIVAN 
Enoch Pratt Free Library 
400 Cathedral Street 
Baltimore 1, Maryland 


Picton Reference Library, 
which is a part of the Central Public 


Library in Liverpool, England 


Interior of the 








Write For 
These 


rhe 8th edition of the Special Libraries Director) 

i Greater New York lists over 700 libraries which 
under certain conditions and restrictions, are avail 
able for reference and use on a basis of mutual help 
and cooperation. Information on each library in 
address, telephone number, name of 
type of services ren 


ludes name 
librarian, date of organization 
lered, size of collection 
ind an indication of any spe 
therein, Directory entries are arranged by the sub 
ject of major interest; in addition to which there are 
a detailed subject index with 
library index which lists alphabetically the names of 
and a person 


t{ 


number and names of stati 


members ial collection 


cross references, a 
all the organizations in the directory 
nel index which lists alphabetically the names of all 
individuals included in the text. The directory 1s 
$3 for SLA Members and $5 for nonmembers, and 
obtained by writing to Elizabeth M 
Young & Rubicam, Inc., 285 Madison 
Checks should be made payable to 
Association, New York 


may be 
Hutchins 
Ave., NYC 17 
the Special 
Chapter 


Libraries 


from the Enoch Pratt Free Library at 
is Salary Statist w Laree Public 
including 1959 salary 


Availabl« 
S.L.1S per copy 
a chart 2744 x 30” 


ray 
ile 


and 1958 operational statistics for 36 large public 
libraries, Address Publications, Enoch Pratt Free 
Library, 400 Cathedral St., Baltimore 1, Md 


eo w 
Che Library Services Branch of the Department of 
Health, Education, and Welfare of the Othce of 
Education, Washington 25, D.C., has begun to issue 
on an irregular basis, Library Research in Prog 
an information bulletin on research in the field of 
librarianship. Listings, classified by subject, of in 
dividual and collective research projects in progress 
in all fields of library science, statistics and services 
will be furnished in these reports. The purpose of 
Library Research in Progress is to serve 
information for those 
assisting the profession to 


as a cleat 
inghouse of concerned with 
library 
duplication of eftorts 

Ihe staff of the Library Services Branch will act 
as the general editorial board for this new publica 


avoid 


research 


As soon as projects are initiated, individuals 
associations or others responsible 
should submit entries to the Library 
Branch, although only projects already started ot 
fully planned are to be submitted. Issues will be 
released as reports accumulate, following the first 
number (summer 1959). 

Copies of Library Research in Progress and « 
of “Notice of Library Research Project 
LSB-5 will be made available without 
request to the Library Services Branch 


Service organizations which reach the publi 
through TV time periods donated to them by local 
IV stations will find a new progran 


tion 
for research 
Services 


pies 
Form 
charge on 


source for 


(Continued on page 31) 














Protect loose material from the ravages of time, 
dust and careless handling. 

Keep associated magazines, pamphlets, clippings, 
booklets, etc. together for ready reference! 





MAGAZINES » PAMPHLETS » BOOKLETS > LOOSE MATERIAL 
IN GOOD CONDITION—AND SAVE BINDING COSTS! 


Heavy cardboard construction, reinforced corners, green vellum fronts, leather pull, contents label. 
Five convenient sizes: 10’x7"x4”"; 12%"x9 "x4"; 13”x10"x3'2"; 14%4"x10%"x3"; 162"x11 "x3". 
Write today for complete descriptive folder. 


Apex PAPER BOX CORPORATION - 311 W. Superior St., Chicago 10, Ill. 


Saving binding costs. Magazines kept together in 
good condition without need for costly binding. 
Improve shelf appearance—covers are easy to 
dust, present a good appearance for a long time. 
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LIBRARY REFERENCE BOOKS 


THE LIBRARY OF CONGRESS CATALOG OF 
PRINTED CARDS 1898-1942. 167 y $1500.00 


THE LIBRARY OF CONGRESS CATALOG OF 
PRINTED CARDS—FIRST SUPPLEMENT 1942-1947. 
42 vols. (Ready in 1960 $395.00 


THE LIBRARY OF CONGRESS CATALOG OF 
BOOKS: SUBJECT 1955-1959, THE QUINQUEN- 
NIEL EDITION. 22 vols. (Ready 1960 $247.50 


SCHOLARLY BOOKS 


el F. Ber (ed.) THE AMERICAN SECRE- 
TARtES OF STATE — THet al GHLOMACY. 
10 v bound ir Tt 

American diplomat histor $47. 50 


William A Bryan — ore 
PSYCHIATRY. The t+! i 


hospital administration 


$6. 00 
Professor Mer Curti SOCIAL IDEAS OF 
AMERICAN EDUCATORS. An analy t tt 
cia Thinking nd ea >NTAaTiv 
American educa $4.95 
Tenney Fr 1.) AN ECONOMIC SURVEY OF 
ANCIENT ROME, St 


n V 6000 


$47. 50 
F. W. Hodge { HANDBOOK OF AMERICAN 
INDIANS North of Mex , r 
he ao regg $27. 50 
Re 1 T 1.) THE JESUIT A. 
TIONS AND ALLIED ing weve The 

French. Lat na yi1an Eng 


ations. Illus. 73 vols. in 36 


n G 


$400.00 


LIBRARY OF LITERARY HISTORY 
AND CRITICISM 


B. Sprague / n TIDES IN ENGLISH TASTE 
(1619-1800). . boxed $12.50 


h W. Beach THE CONCEPT OF NATURE 
IN ‘19TH CENTURY ENGLISH POETRY. $7.50 


MELVILLE'S RELIGIOUS 
$3.00 


Herbert R Brown THE SENTIMENTAL NOVEL 
IN "AMERICA 1789-1860. $6.00 


ss Bush MYTHOLOGY AND THE RENAIS- 
SANCE TRADITION IN ENGLISH POETRY. $5.00 


Bush MYTHOLOGY AND THE ROMAN- 
TIC TRADITION IN ENGLISH POETRY. $7.50 


Francis J. Child THE ENGLISH AND SCOTTISH 
POPULAR BALLADS. 5 vols. in 3. $37.50 


William Brasw 
THOUGHT. 


PAGEANT BOOKS, INC., 
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128 OLIVER ST., 


ma Honaker Herron THE SMALL TOWN IN 
AMERICAN LITERATURE. $7.50 


THE WORLD OF WILLIAM 
$3.50 


Ward Miner 
FAULKNER. 


BOOKS OF GENERAL INTEREST 


THE CONFEDERATE SOLDIER IN THE CIVIL 
xact facsimile of the most extensive 
of the Confederate soldier, com 


accounts, 16x II'/. $22.50 
hi WOLVES AGAINST THE 


Island to New Orleans 
ettlements in Michigan 

1805 Detroit fire, and cholera 
adventures of Joseph Bai y. 


$4.95 


! rgler, M.D. ones THOUSAND HOMO- 
SEXUALS. Dr. Bergler cites instances 
t Hected cures psycho 

$4.95 


Edmund Bergler, M.D. MONEY AND EMO- 
TIONAL CONFLICTS. The causes and effects of 
e of money, called “money neurosis,’ by 

tr J hunter, gambler, and sucker 


$3.95 


W ey Connelley QUANTRILL AND THE 
BORDER WARS. Original! illus. & maps. $7.50 


hn Singleton Mosby MOSBY'S WAR REMINIS- 
CENCES AND STUART'S CAVALRY CAM- 
PAIGNS. ‘TI xray Ghost's'’ skirmishes are sti 


idied a ) example 


numerous 
through 


f partisan warfare. 


$3.95 


THE BAYEAUX TAPESTRY. An 8-color silk screen 
j n by Char Stothard. 17 prints suitable for 
Descriptive sheet. Portfolio. 26x 19'/>, 


$17.50 


FORTHCOMING! 


Henry P. B BIBLIOGRAPHIES IN AMERI- 


CAN HISTORY. 


Richard Goldschmidt THE MATERIAL BASIS OF 
EVOLUTION. 





peter GUTENSERS BIBLE. An exact fac 
? arge handsome folic 


»ntative) 


“$500. 00 











Theodore Sper DEATH AND ELIZABETHAN 

TRAGEDY. 

r HERMAN MELVILLE MARINER 
roduction by Mark Van Doren. 


aymond Weav 
AND MYSTIC. 


A PICTORIAL HISTORY OF THE CIVIL WAR. 


A giant-size paper back 


PATERSON 1,N. J. 











DICTIONARY OF MODERN BALLET 


Edited by Selma Jeanne Cohen, with an introduc- 
tion by John Martin, dance critic of the New 
York Times 7 istrations, 150 in full color 
This definitive volume on ballet follows the for- 
mat of the best-selling “Dictionary of Modern 
Painting” and “Dictionary of Abstract Painting 
$6.95 


THE VERSAILLES | LOVE 


The newest in the popular series which began 
with “The Par I Love."’ Photographs by Robert 
Descharnes, intre¢uction by Pierre Gaxotte. One 
hundred breathtaking 
of the historie wonders 


photographs, twelve r 


color, of Versailles, $7.95 


MILITARY HISTORY OF THE 
CIVIL WAR — 1861-1865 


By W. B. Wood and Major Edmonds. A reissue 
of the rare and famous Civil War classic, the life 
nuthorities. Detailed 


trate- 


work of two English military 
descriptions of all the battles, tactic nd s 
sies of both Union 


ind Confederate armies and 


lenders, 53 illustrations by contemporary artists, 
23 maps and & reproductions of the famous orig 
inal Kurz and Allison lithographs in full color 
Lot, 14”, Pre-publication price 
After Oct. 15, 1959 § 


DAUMIER LITHOGRAPHS — 
MEN OF JUSTICE 


Edited and with an introduction by Julien Cain. 
The most litho- 


vraphs of lawyer 


famous of Daumier'’s seathin 
and their courts. 47 full-page 


reproductions. 9% x 1214”. $7.95 
A PICTORIAL HISTORY OF THE 
AUTOMOBILE 


By Philip Van Doren Stern. 700 photo-illustra- 
Reissue of this standard work. 
$4.95 


tions and text 


AFRO-PORTUGUESE IVORIES 


By W. P. Faxg of the British Museum, 47 
illustrations by W. & B. Forman. 
tubleware carved by 16th century African crafts- 


men for Portuguese nobility. 9% x 1314”. $7.95 


photo- 


Intricate ivory 


THE COLOUR OF HERALDRY 
By J 


color. 


P. Brooke-Little et al. 32 plates in full 
$8.95 


CYLINDER SEALS OF WESTERN ASIA 


By B. J. Wiseman. 118 photos by W. & B. For- 


man. $5.95 


A BOOK OF MADONNAS 


By F. Bucina. 31 


full color, 944 x 13”, 


full-page illustrations, 


ICONS 


By N. P. Kondakov, introduction by T 
Rice. 65 full page color plates. 10 x 13 


THE PARTHENON FRIEZE 


Text by D. E. L. Haynes of the British Museum. 
15 photo-illustrations by W. Forman. $5.95 


CHINESE THEATRE 


A brilliant history of this ancient art form. 44 


large color plates. 914 x 1014", $4.95 


ANCIENT COINS 
Nearly three hundred coins from the 6th century 
B.C. in actual size and with detailed enlarge- 
ments. $5.95 


THE PRAGUE GHETTO 


By Jindrich Lion, 36 photo-illustrations, 
color by Jan Lukas. 914 x 11”. 


PRINTING INK TECHNOLOGY 


By E. A. Apps. Tables, 
plates, 6 in full color, 552 pp. $19.50 


equations, charts and 


BOILER HOUSE TECHNIQUE 
By P. D. Dehnel. 


tion, water treatment, 
ciency tests. Illus. 


Includes sections on combus- 
moke abatement and effi- 
$4.50 


TREASURY OF WORLD PAINTING 


215 Full Color Plates. By 
Gaston Diehl. A sumptuous, breathtaking ¢ 
of great art from prehistoric times to the abstract 


Alfredo Colombo and 
allery 


and non-objective movements of today. Works of 
anonymous 

E! Greco, 
and many others are presented in 


over 100 renowned artists as well as 
ones: da Vinei, Michelangelo, Titian, 


Picasso, Klee 


truly magnificent color reproductions of paintings 


in private collections and museums, 9% x 13%”. 
$12.9: 


TUDOR PUBLISHING COMPANY « 221 Fourth Avenue, New York 3 
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(Continued from page 28) 

ming material in a special television library set up 
for their use at the New York office of the National 
Film Board of Canada. Assembled in five sections, 
the library will offer a wide variety of films in 
creative arts; health, welfare and safety; science and 
nature study; industry and labor; and sociology. 

Catalogs can be obtained by writing to NFBC, 
Canada House, 680 Fifth Ave., NYC 19. 

e 

Number 8 of the Public Library Reporter has 
been published as the 58-page ‘Plans for Six Public 
Library Buildings’’—a report, with floor plans, of 
the 1958 meeting of the Architecture Committee for 
the Public Libraries, Buildings and Equipment Sec- 
tion of the Library Administration Division of ALA 
in San Francisco. Edited by Ruth M. White, it is 
obtainable at $2.25 a copy from the American Li 
brary Association, 50 E. Huron St., Chicago 11 
Hl. 

os 8B 


A new 52-page catalog containing a comprehen- 
sive descriptive listing of nearly 700 ‘‘spoken word 
recordings is now available from Listening Library 
Inc., 10 E. 44th St., NYC 17. All records listed in 
the catalog are for sale, or may be rented by sub 
scribing to Listening Library, a new organization 
devoted exclusively to increasing the availability and 
appreciation of spoken word recordings. Write for 
copies or information about the organization, 


“Highlights” culled from the New York Public 
Library's lists of suggested readings of the past 45 
years are presented in the June issue of Branch 
Library Book News. The 8-page compilation pre 
sents 125 adult titles that have stood the test of 
time and changes in literary styles, divided into 
three periods 1914-1928; 1929-1945; 1946-1959. 
‘Highlights’ concludes with 50 ‘Children’s Picture 
Books of Vitality and Lasting Appeal.’ The new 
booklet may be obtained by mail at 20c a copy 
by writing to the Public Relations Office, New York 
Public Library, Fifth Ave. and 42d St., NYC 18 


The 23-page annual report for 1958 has been 
issued by the Foundation Library Center, which was 
incorporated in 1956 as an educational institution 
under authority of the Board of Regents of the 
University of the State of New York, with a man 
date “to collect, organize, and make available to 
the public reports and information about founda 
tions.’ For information, write to the director, I 
Emerson Andrews, Foundation Library Center, 588 
Fifth Ave., NYC 36 

os 8 

A selective bibliography of pamphlets and at 
ticles, as well as professional books, journals, syl 
labi, courses of study, and resource materials, by 
Mary Helen Mahar and Gerald B. Fisher, has been 
reprinted from the Jan-Feb. 1959 issue of School 
Life. Titled School Library Materials in Science, 
Mathematics, Modern Languages, and Guidance 
ind How to Use Them, it is available free of charge 
in quantities up to 250, from the office of Mary 
Helen Mahar, Specialist for School and Children’s 
Libraries, Library Services Branch, Department of 
Health, Education, and Welfare, Office of Educa 
tion, Washington 25, D.C 


Your Supply is 


SAFE 


When You Buy... 


























SELF-ADHERING 

CLOTH TAPE FOR 

FAST, EFFECTIVE 
BOOK REPAIR 


Libraries find Fastape is a “‘safe”’ cloth 
tape to buy...for it never gets sticky in hot, 
muggy summer weather either on the roll, 
when stored away, or on the book! You can 
safely buy the economical 15 and 30 yard 
rolls...use them anytime, even months later! 

Fastape is unequalled in adhesive 
strength, and really holds fast to the book 
being repaired. Repaired books won’t stick 
together on the shelf. Fastape comes in 12 
beautiful new colors in 5 widths. Buy the 
best...buy Demco Fastape! 

Send for circular telling ““how to reback 
a book in 3 minutes with Demco Fastape”’! 


LIBRARY SUPPLIES 
2120 Fordem Ave., Madison, Wis. 
89 Wallace St., New Haven, Conn. 








THE H. R. HUNTTING 


COMPANY, INC. 
Any Book — Any Publisher 
Any Binding 
A million books in Adult and Juvenile 
Publishers’ Editions 


300,000 books in Huntting Quality 
Buckram Binding 


Exclusive Economy Binding 
when Desired. 


Come visit our new 70,000 foot 
warehouse and office 


America’s Largest Wholesale Plant 


Burnett Road and First Avenue 
Chicopee Falls 
(6 miles from Springfield) 
Massachusetts 








The Year's 
Most Inspiring 
Biography 
HERE 
COMES 
ELIJAH 


by Frances Dunlap Heron 





——— 


Elijah Scott Dunlap was an “average 
American.” A farmer in Callaway Coun- 
ty, Missouri at the turn of the 20th Cen- 
tury, he was also school board president, 
active Christian layman, husband and 
father. But a rare faith gave his life un- 
usual purpose and strength. He endured 
the loss of two children, the depression, 
fatigue and labor in old age. How Elijah 
retained his humor, faith, and courage 
makes an inspiring tale for modern 
adults. 288 pages. $3.95 


Box 179—St. Louis 66 
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Meetings 
Courses 


Workshops 


The 1959 conference of the North Dakota Library 
Association will be held Sept. 24-26 at the Clarence 


Parker Hotel, Minot 
rT] 


An intensive two-week course 
Storage and Retrieval, both a 
physical process, will be given Sept 
the University of California, Los Angeles. Spon- 
sored by the University’s Physical Sciences and 
Engineering Extension, the course should be of 
special interest to persons connected with special 
libraries nanufacture, research activi 
ties, data processing, and military requirements 
Information and applications may be obtained from 
H. L. Tallman, Physical Sciences Extension 
M.S. 6115, University of California, ‘os Angeles 
24. 


on Information 
logical and a 
28-Oct. 9 at 


as 


equipment 


eo @ 

The annual meeting of the Missouri Library 
Association will be heid Oct. 1-2 at the Elms Hotel 
Excelsior Springs. Theme of the meeting will be 

Interdependency in the Library Profession.’ 


eo 
The 34th annual conference of ASLIB will be 
held Oct. 5-7 at the Grand Hotel, Scarborough 
England. For information, address ASLIB, Bel- 
grave Square, London, S.W. 1 


so w 

On Oct. 7-9, the American Hospital Association 
wiil conduct for the first time an institute on hospi 
tal librarianship, interpreted as service in medical 
nursing patic its’, administrative or int 
grated libraries in hospitals. The institute, to be 
held in the headquarters building of the American 
Hospital Association in Chicago, will offer instruc 
tion to those personnel performing library duties 
in small or medium-sized hospitals which do not 
have a professional librarian on the staff; it will 
elements of library 
selection, acquisition, cataloging 

circulation, re‘erence, and inter 
library cooperation, Registrants will receive a kit of 
pertinent materials. The institute is directed toward 
those eager to learn library practices and procedures 
which will enable them to perform more effectively 
in their roles as hospital librarians. Applications 
should be mailed to the American Hospital Associ 
ation, 840 N. Lake Shore Drive, Chicago 11, III 
Registration tee is $40 early registration is 
recommended 


SC hool 


include such basi science as 
administration 


and classification 


and 


The 1959 biennial conference of the North Car 
lina Library Association, will be held in the Wash 
ington Duke Hotel, Durham, Oct. 8-10 


os 8 
An institute, “Library Service for Young Adults 
will be sponsored by the School of Library Science 
of the University of Southern California, Oct. 8-10 
with such topics included as: the young adult in 
orientation to young adult work 


44) 


society 


(Continued on 


urrent 
Page 
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GAYLORD Book Jacket Covers 


“<Q 


Ist with }f 
1; Point 
Mylar® 


| 


\ 


PAY BINA? 


For Greater Protection where it Counts 
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(Continued from page 32) “The Role of Classification in the Modern Li- 
brary” will be the subject of an institute to be 
conducted by the University of Illinois Library 
School and the University Extension Division at 
Allerton House, Monticello, Ill., Nov. 1-4. During 
the institute, 6th in the library school’s Allerton 
Park series, questions discussed by classification 
a | leaders will include: whether classification is ac- 
complishing its stated aims, the value of the clas- 
The annual meeting of the Arkansas Library ified catalog in research libraries, the use of Library 
Association will be held Oct. 11-13 at the Marion of Congress Classification for research collections, 
Hotel, Little Rock. the problems involved in classifying special collec- 
s 6 tions, and what the future can be expected to pro- 
The American Documentation Institute will hold duce. For information, write to Thelma Eaton, 
its annual meetings at Lehigh University, Beth- c/o University of Illinois Library School, Urbana. 
lehem, Penn., Oct. 22-24. Robert S. Taylor, asso- 
ciate librarian at Lehigh, is the convention chairman The Georgia Library Association will meet Nov 
so 8 5-7 at the Biltmore Hotel, Atlanta. 


setting up the services, building the collection, pre- 
senting the materials. The fee for the institute will 
be $30. Those interested may register in advance by 
writing to Dr. Martha Boaz, Dean, School of Library 
Science, University of Southern California, Los 
Angeles 7, Cal. 


The annual convention of the Mississippi Library s 6 
Association will be held Oct. 22-24 at the Hotel New officers of the American Library Association 


Heidelberg, Jackson. are: 
rf | PresipeNtT—Benjamin E. Powell 
ons : > ‘ : . 1ST VICE-PRESIDENT and PRESIDENT-ELECT—Frances Lander 
The New England Regional Group of Medical Spain  s 
Librarians will hold its 2d annual meeting in Provi- 22 Vict yey John T. ——- Alice J. ". 
} " : ss . MEMBERS OF COUNCIL, TERM 195% 963 Ic ppe 
dence, R.I., on Oct. 30-31, at the Rhode Island Lee Ash, Lillien Setchelor, J. Richasd Blanchasd, ‘PRien 
Medical Society Library, 106 Francis Street, Provi M. Brown, Keith Doms, Edith Foster, Arthur T. 
Hamlin, Virginia Haviland, Mrs. Marian A. Herr, 
s 8 Ralph H. Hopp, James Humphry, III, Frank A. Lundy, 
Jean A. Merrill, Margaret E. Nicholsen, Esther J 
rr . . Jie oO Jay *) 
The 13th annual conference of the Ohio Associ- Piercy, Harry N. Peterson, Paxton P. Price, Sarah R 
. ag Reed, Rutherford D. Rogers, Mrs. Benjamin Saks 
ation of School Librarians will be held Oct. 30-31 Pauline A. Seely, John B. Stratton, Maurice F. Tauber 
at Wade Park Manor, Cleveland, Ohio. Theme of — MEMBER OF COUNCIL, TERM 1959-1961—Marion H. Vedder 
ee 9sC¢ 906 ‘ollo 
the conference will be “School Librarians Shape the MBER OF COUNCIL, TERM 1959-1960—Luella R. Pol ck 
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Winner of the new Abingdon Award, 
whose purpose is to accomplish the 
greatest good for the Christian faith 
and Christian living among all people. 
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In this honest analysis and 
appreciation of the Roman 
Catholic church, Dr. Pelikan 
surveys how modern Roman 
Catholicism evolved, discusses 
its central practices and teach- 
ings, and explores some areas 
of common interest in which 
we may be able to realize fully 
the church of Jesus Christ on 
earth. 

Everyone who truly desires 
a deeper understanding of 
Roman Catholicism and _ its 
relationship to non-Roman 
Christianity will want to add 
this important book to his 
library. $4 











JAROSLAV PELIKAN, an 
outstanding scholar, author, 
and lecturer, is professor of 
historical theology, the Fed- 
erated Theological Faculty, 
the University of Chicago. A 
young Lutheran minister, Dr. 
Pelikan also serves on the edi- 
torial staff of The Journal of 
Religion. 

Particularly well known for 
his co-editorship of the widely- 
acclaimed Luther’s Works, he 
is also co-author of the script 
for the movie “Martin Lu- 
ther,” and is Departmental 
Fditor for Religion of Ency 
clopaedia Britannica. 
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THE KINGDOM OF GOD by John Bright 
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New York 
Port Handbook 1959 
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illustrations. 


Comprehensive reference book on the 
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225 Lafayette Street 
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FXECUTIVE SECRETARY—Bill M. Woods, succeeding Maria 
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VIAN, Boris, controversial writer and translator 
who helped shape the Bohemian postwar legend of 
Saint-Germain-des-Prés with such works as_ his 
novel, ['lrai cracher sur vos te (ll Spit 

Your Tombs), published under the assumed nam« 
of VERNON SULLIVAN; of a heart attack; in Paris; 


> 


39. {June 23] 

WHite, LLEWELLYN BROOKE, author, editor, for 
mer State Department program division press chief; 
tuthor of The American Radio and coauthor with 
Robert D. Leigh of Peoples Speaking to People 
of a coronary thrombosis; in NYC; 59, At his 
leath, Mr. White was working on television scripts 
novels, and a book on the contribution of Europe 
to Western civilization since 1955. [May 15] 
WILKINS, VAUGHAN, British author of And So 
Vetorsa and other historical novels; 68. Mr 
Wilkins was also the author of King Reluctant 
Lady of Paris, Valley Beyond Time, Consort for 
Victoria (1959), others. [ Feb. 8} 

WILLIS 
»¢ If 


police because of 
{May 28] 


Woops, ALICE 


mbes 


RICHARD, mystery novelist who was him 
murdered in a “‘slaying that has baffled the 


lack of motive’; in NYC; 51 


(ALICE Woops ULLMAN), novelist 
and short story writer among whose books are 
The Hairpin Duchess and the autobiographical 
Edges; in NYC; 89. [July 24] 


WORTHAM, HuGH EveLtyNn, London Daisly Tele 
raph columnist, author of biographies of Mustapha 
Kemal, King Edward VII, Gen. Charles G, (Chi 
nese) Gordon; after surgery; in London; 75 
Among Mr. Wortham’s other books are Three 
II men, A Musical Odyssey, The Delightful Pro 
f n. {July 9} 
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FIX YOUR FORD (1959 Edition) 


Covers all models 1959 to 1946 incl. 
How to save time, money on Ford service, 
repair, $2.95 


FIX YOUR CHEVROLET (1959 Edition) 
Covers all Chevys 1959 to 1940 incl. $2.95 


FIX YOUR PLYMOUTH (1959 Edition) 
Covers all Plymouths 1959 to 1946 incl. $2.95 


PRACTICAL CARPENTRY 


Over 1100 illus. Up-to-date, easy-to-understand. 
Best selling carpentry book on the market. $5. 


MOTOR SERVICE'S 
AUTOMOTIVE ENCYCLOPEDIA 


A complete automotive library in one volume. 
All the information needed to fix all parts all 
cars built past 25 years. $7.95 


MODERN REFRIGERATION AND 
AiR CONDITIONING 


Non-technical. Top seller in this field. $7.45 


ALL ABOUT SMALL GAS ENGINES 


Non-technical information on small 2, 4- 
cycle engines such as used on mowers, 
chain saws, outboards, etc. $4.50 


PAINTING & DECORATING 
ENCYCLOPEDIA 


Complete library of professional know-how 
on modern painting, decorating, wood fin- 
ishing, in one easy-to-use volume. $5.45 
MODERN WELDING PRACTICE 


Covers principles and procedures every 
known modern welding practice. $5.00 


BAILEY'S HANDBOOK 
For Stationary, Marine, Diesel Engineers ' 
and Firemen. $2.75 


ALL ABOUT HOUSE WIRING 


Takes mystery out of house wiring. A real &% 
“how-to-do-it” book covering all phases of § 
modern house wiring. $2.50 


GOODHEART-WILLCOX CO. 
1322 S$. Wabash, Chicago 5 
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Librarian: Cerberus or Hebe? 
By F. Allen Briggs 


A™ IENT GREEK MYTHOLOGY had a way 

of telling interesting stories and, at the 
same time, making clear phases of human 
conduct which evidently operated when 
Greece was in flower but which are also per- 
tinent in every generation. Two personages 
in that mythology form an interesting con- 
trast and may be worth a few minutes 
thought. 

Just across the River Styx, a dark and 
noisome stream which divided the habitation 
of man from the realm of the dead, there was 
an unusual guardian. Strong and sinuous of 
body, lashing his tail in a kind of frenzy, 
and mounted with three heads that peered in 
all directions at once, was the terrible dog, 
Cerberus. Hapless mortals who had been 
forced from home, fireside, and friends, and 
who had come to take the awful journey 
into the other world, were stopped by this 
creature. They were intimidated by his barks 
and growls, they were frightened of his 
horrible jaws; already terrified by their jour- 
ney, they were further petrified by this guard- 
ian who let them pass only after exhaustive 
examination and the payment of a bribe. 
When they wished to return, the memory 
of this warden acted so powerfully upon 
them that they did not dare attempt the 
task. This was Cerberus, guardian of Hades. 

Upon Olympus, the cloud-topped abode of 
the immortals, there was another personage 


F. Allen Briggs is Associate Professor of the Sul Ross 
State College, Alpine, Texas. 
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vastly different in appearance. She was Hebe, 
cupbearer of the gods in the days before the 
gods became so sophisticated that Zeus dis- 
charged her to substitute the services of his 
boy friend, Ganymede. Through the eons of 
her active life, however, Hebe’s job was to 
serve the gods with their food and drink, 
nectar and ambrosia. This she faithfully did, 
keeping each cup replenished and each plate 
heaping, but as she waited upon the table 
she gladdened hearts by her youthful beauty, 
the purity of her countenance, the kindness 
of her presence, and the soft and pleasant 
nature of her discourse. The wonderful thing 
was that the nectar and ambrosia which she 
dispensea was the item which made the gods 
gods—to eat and drink of that which she 
served was to become immortal. 

The point of similarity implied in the title 
has, by this time, become obvious. A librar- 
ian, too, is a guardian of something she thinks 
sacred, but she must choose whether she is 
to be a Cerberus, keeping all, frightening all, 
disappointing all, and cancelling all of the 
cause to which she is devoted, or whether 
she is to be a Hebe, dispensing nectar and 
ambrosia to those who, by-virtue of her minis- 
trations, shall become divine through her 
offices. 

Some librarians may immediately say that, 
granted the superstructure which nature sup- 
plied their soul, they have no choice; the deci- 
sion has been made. If they say so, we will 
laugh with them, for all of us know that 
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lovely souls can shine through plain faces and 
petty spirits pinch the countenance of Venus 
herself. No, the real difference between these 
two personages in mythology was in the way 
they thought of their tasks——Cerberus was a 
warder of something nobody could have; 
Hebe wanted only to share the most valuable 
possession in the world. 

Librarians are bookkeepers or guides—the 
statement has been so often repeated that 
library ears ache from its sound; but they are. 
Most of the daily forces of librarians’ lives 
conspire to make them remember only that 
they are bookkeepers; it is easy to forget that 
there is any option in the matter. The ac- 
creditation agencies require reams of reports 
on circulation, loss, and repair. Superintend- 
ents demand careful searching for every item 
on the inventory, Principals send the inept 
to help in the hope that thus the odd-ball 
will be combed out of their hair. Patrons are 
irate if a book is not filed by letter and num- 
ber. Children tear, mutilate, and steal. With 
these minutia, can a librarian do more than 
patrol the door, frightening the timid and 
barring the bold—-wishing that she too had 
three heads so that she could see all and be a 
real Cerberus of the Library? Then she would 
be a good librarian and could efficiently guard 
the Hades she had made. 

There is the other side, the side for which 
each librarian chose her profession. These 
duties are mere fleas which bite, and have to 
be scratched; being busy at scratching should 
not prevent the fun of being guide, philos- 
opher, and friend of the hungry. Be a Hebe 
and pour from your rich store into the cups 
before you—-some eagerly stretched out and 
others timidly held behind a back lest some- 
one laugh. There are many beverages in a 
librarian’s charge—pour them generously into 
the cup. 

Pour out the cordial of Personal Adjust- 
ment to those who need it. There are too 
many who can never know those things which 
will make their souls full unless books supply 
them. How many students live in a shack, 
sit on borax furniture, look at crude and 
garish pictures, and exist among the clashing 
discord of warring colors? How will they 
know what a beautiful home is like? How 
may they be expected to build beauty into 
their lives unless they learn to look, in the 
home and family magazines, at the photo- 
graphs of the things they might have for the 
same amount of money? Show them. 

How many students are in the library seek- 
ing a quiet lull after the storm they left at 
home? They gobbled a self-service breakfast, 
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they dressed to the tune of ‘Hurry, Hurry! 
You'll be late!” They'll go home to an empty 
house, half washed dishes, and a mother 
working or playing bridge. Tired parents and 
children will pepper the air with complaints, 
and finally they will creep to bed defeated 
by a sense of being unwanted and thoroughly 
taught, by example, that the only worthwhile 
things are those that can be seized—and 
crushed—in the hand. What can be done? 
Students can be introduced to some people 
who take time to live, who value principle 
over profit, goodness over glitter. Too fre 
quently these strange folk crouch unsum- 
moned between the pages of unopened books. 
Introduce them; maybe someone will learn to 
love them, and learn to plan a home better 
than the one from which he came. 


Information 


Pour into their cup the wine of Informa- 
tion. Too frequently all forget that one of 
the fundamental needs of man is to know. 
Everyone rejoices when he learns something 
that his neighbor does not know; facts them 
selves form the fire which can warm into 
pleasure when they are touched by the match 
of recognition. The merest dolt, slumped into 
a chair and sprawling gangling legs to trip 
the unwary, sometime today has wondered, 
“Why is this so?” There is the spark; fan it 
into a blaze and he is not only saved for him- 
self, but he is no longer a discipline problem 
in the library's sacred precincts. Never has in- 
formation hidden in so many pleasant guises 
as it does today; there is a book on everything 
from atomic energy to wallabies, and there is 
a book that everyone can read—or at least 
look at the pictures. 

But why bother to give facts to the inquir- 
ing mind (or especially to one where the 
often-beaten tenacles of inquisitiveness now 
have only the faintest quiver of life)? Be- 
cause in the storing and using of knowledge 
of the world lies the library’s only excuse 
for being. Most of us must hide ourselves 
under the trash of busy-ness, indifference, 
inattention, or frenetic activity because, when 
we peer at our world, the tremendous amount 
of what we do not know overwhelms us. If 
we are to be, we must feel personally compe 
tent in our world; we must know—or we 
must know where we can find out what we 
do not know. ' 

I am going to build a cement wall at my 
house. I do not know how to make cement. 
This lack does not worry me; I know where 
I can find out how to make cement. The day 
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cannot dawn when dozens of things will not 
confront every man with the impression of 
oppressing ignorance: How do you entertain 
a guest? How do you write an application ? 
How do you treat a disease? How do you 
settle an argument? How do you account for 
your presence in the universe? These things 
he will not know! And not knowing can be 
the most miserable feeling in the world. 
Teach him that there are answers, and that 
those answers can be found in the library. 

Pour the soporific liquor of Escape into the 
gaping cups. Fundamental to human nature 
is the desire to shake off the now and the 
here, and to go into the land of dreams. 
Pathologic escape is that sort which builds 
the never-never land in the present—a world 
furnished by installment, peopled by movie 
stars, and activated either by the mores of 
romance or naturalism. Pleasant avenues are 
those in the rigidly controlled land of books 
where a seeker may sleep in pagodas, ride on 
camels, or stare at the Eiffel Tower from an 
armchair; where the besetting troubles of the 
present can be put into perspective through 
humor, and even where any man can kiss the 
heroine, stab the villian, and search for the 
criminal—who all the time is safe behind 
the page. Children must be taught the escape 
which can be found in books; if they are not, 
they cannot keep any kind of intellectual free- 
dom of choice, but will simply become captive 
slaves of the whims of the propaganda mer- 
chants behind the blaring loudspeaker or the 
flickering television tube. 

Finally, Hebe can pour the elixir of the 
Ability to See before the blind and unaware. 
Have you walked out of your door and 
stubbed your toe on a rock, kicked it, and 
cursed the mischance that put this piece of 
waste before your entrance? And then, has a 
friend come to visit, picked up the rock, and 
shown you imprisoned in the bands of agate 
the tiny fossil of a bygone age? If this has 
happened to you, then you know that never 
again do you blindly stumble, but as your 
foot nudges your stone, there bellows the 
echo of the dinosaur and there glimmers the 
glitter of the world when it was bright and 
new. What was the difference? Simply that 
someone had taught you to see. This is what 
you can do for your daily visitors—only when 
someone has taken the trouble to point it out 
does the commonplace’ turn into its natural 
glory. : 

To illustrate the point, there is the story 
of a famous Texan who has, in his turn, glit 
tered much for many. J. Frank Dobie was 
born and brought up in a small, hot, dusty 
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South Texas town and graduated from the 
University of Texas. Then, he says, he went 
to New York and Columbia University to get 
an education. 

There he took his schooling not only in 
the classes of that great university but also 
in the myriad of new experiences open to a 
country boy in a big city. Among the other 
things which he often did was to visit the 
Metropolitan Museum .of Art where he 
walked, gazing at the powerful shapes and 
glowing colors of the masters until he was 
too full of newness to stay any longer. There 
was one exit which he usually took; he took 
that way for two reasons—it was nearest his 


rooming place and beside the door there was 
a picture at which he liked to stop and look. 


Green Snow 


This picture was of a snow scene, and the 
artist, as he had painted the setting sun on 
the snow, had colored it green. Dobie liked 
to stand there and look because the picture 
restored his soul. There might be many 
things in this great city which he did not 
know, but ignorant, South Texas boy that he 
was, he knew that snow was white, and know- 
ing more than the artist restored his self- 
confidence. 

Then the winter came on and the first 
snows fell. In the city, the soot of industry 
and the mushing feet of people turned the 
snow into a gray mass, but one day Dobie 
got on the streetcar and rode out to the end 
of the line, in New Jersey. When he got off, 
the snow was still pure and untouched, and 
he began to walk west, into the hills. As he 
walked, the sun fell behind the hills, but as it 
sank, suddenly the snow was turned into an 
amazing and brilliant green! 

Dobie says that the story illustrates a fun- 
damental about literature. He would have 
never seen the green in the snow unless the 
artist had first seen it and called his attention 
to it. One of the real jobs of the teacher is 
to see and to create awareness so that, when 
the experience comes, it can be meaningful. 

The librarian stands in a favored place. 
She has all the respect and honor paid to the 
school teacher, but she does not suffer from 
his disabilities. Teachers have to introduce 
China in the ninth week of the second term 
because the course of study says so; they have 
to inculcate useless information because the 
community demands it; they have to compro- 
mise with their honor because nothing else is 
practical; they have to insist on rounding all 

(Continued on page 47) 
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The Elements of a Good Librarian’ 
By Lawrence Clark Powell 


T= HEAD OF OUR CIRCULATION DEPART- 

MENT retired this year after thirty-four 
years of giving out and getting in. Most of 
those years and for seven days a week this 
woman—she ‘5 a woman, of course; what 
man could survive that long?—this woman 
was on her feet, making fast connections be- 
tween books and people and keeping her files 
nailed, and her sense of humor. It became 
rather a grim one, as the enormous helpless- 
ness of people weighed down on her—I mean 
the dumb ways they misread catalog cards 
and show their call slips. 

A few years ago, when I was going east to 
an ALA conference, I planned to interview 
an applicant for a loan desk position in our 
library, and so I went to Deborah King just 
before I left and asked her what to look for 
in the applicant. 

Her reply was brief. ‘Good feet.” 

Are there other elements of a good librar- 
ian? I shall list a few that form a paragon. 

A good librarian is energetic. 1 get lazier 
as I grow older, and want to dream more 
and do less. 

A good librarian is honest. 1 once stole a 
book and sneaked it back in, when my first 
job was in the library from which I had taken 
the book ten years before. 

A good librarian has an encyclopedic mind. 
I flunked geometry, had a hard time with 
French, got a C in cataloging, and never 
could deal with Dewey. 

A good librarian is self-less. 1 have always 
had to fight against being self-centered. 

A good librarian is patient. 1 have a do-it- 
now compulsion which is shortening my life 
and those of the people around me who have 
not learned how to protect themselves. 

A good librarian is orderly. My desk is. 
You should see the cupboards in my office. 
At home my books are crudely classified. 

A good librarian is tolerant. 1 hate librar- 
ians who don’t read, and people who show 
their slides. I have a bad name for being 
bookish to the point of blindness. 


* Read at joint annual conference of the Indiana and 
Ohio Library Associations, French Lick, November 6, 1958, 
and at the conference of the School Library Association of 
California, Southern Section, at Beverly Hills, December 6, 
1958 

Lawrence Powell is Librarian of the University of Cali 
fornia Library, Los Angeles. 
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Last summer a visitor demonstrated to me 
my bad name in librarianship. As he came 
timidly into my office, he stopped near the 
door and said, ‘I am a documentalist.”’ I was 
speechless, as he approached cautiously and 
sat on the edge of his chair. He was such a 
nice man, he almost made me ashamed of the 
things I have said about nonbook librarians. 

In short, I am a man who would be a good 
librarian, but who falls short because of the 
limitations of my own character. 

I can only describe what I value most in a 
librarian—what I myself strive to be—and in 
terms of librarians whom I have seen exhibit- 
ing these elements of goodness. 


The First Element 


One Sunday we were lunching at a neigh- 
bor’s upcoast from us, an enchanting house 
near the sea cliff in the midst of semi-wild 
foliage—mesembryanthemum, sweet alyssum, 
rosemary, and salt bush—looking out on the 
waters sailed by Drake and Dana. 

We were eating on trays in the living room 
whose front wall was all windows and whose 
wall in back of where I was sitting was all 
books. I could feel, but not see them there 
at my back, a thousand or more volumes 
reflecting the educated mind of their owner 

Politeness kept my attention on the conver- 
sation, as we ate a good meal and talked about 
the beaches of Baja California and the craters 
on the moon, about the Ponte Vecchio and 
the Rainbow Bridge. My left hand however 
roamed behind me over the backs of the 
books on the bottom shelf, practicing biblio- 
osmosis, and kept returning to a single book, 
wondering what it was, for it was taller and 
thinner than the rest, a modern book with a 
jacket, in the midst of older books in calf 
and cloth. 

My mind became obsessed with this in- 
visible volume, and as soon as the luncheon 
was over, I got up and heaved aside the over- 
stuffed chair in which I had been sitting, 
dropped to my knees, and seized that tanta- 
lizing book, that tall, thin, jacketed volume, 
and settled back in the chair with it. 

What was it? A book of reproductions of 
paintings and sculptures by different artists 
of all periods and lands, with captions, called 
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The Quiet Eye, A Way of Looking at Pic- 
tures, compiled by Sylvia Shaw Judson, and 
published in 1954 by Henry Regnery of 
Chicago. 

“This book is not meant to teach,” the 
preface said, “it is intended as an experience. 
The illustrations represent a long and happy 
search. They are admittedly the choice of 
one woman who is conditioned by her own 
life.” 

This Quaker woman, Sylvia Shaw Judson, 
who compiled The Quiet Eye, chose her ex- 
amples to reveal a sense of ‘divine ordinari- 
ness, a delicate balance between the outward 
and the inward, with freshness and a serene 
wholeness and respect for all simple first-rate 
things, and which are for all times and all 
people.” Pictures ranged from Diirer to 
Brancusi, captions from St. Augustine to 
Aldous Huxley. 

She achieved her aim. The effect of this 
book on me was that of an experience. I was 
not the same for having looked at and read 
it. It gave me clearer, deeper vision. One 
caption in particular, the one accompanying 
a picture by Henri Rousseau of a basket of 
flowers, set me on a path I had not walked 
since boyhood. It read: 

All things were new; and all the creation gave 
another smell unto me than before, beyond what 
words can utter 

The words are those of George Fox, the 
man who founded the Society of Friends, and 
who lived from 1644 to 1691. They are from 
his Journal, published three years after his 
death. 

After lunch that day, when we had re- 
turned home, I went to the bottom shelf of 
my study and laid hands on an old book 
which had been a family fixture since boy- 
hood and to which I had become so accus- 
tomed that I never saw it, even when my 
eyes were on it. 

Looking at Sylvia Judson’s The Quiet Eye 
cleared my cloudy vision, and I spent that 
evening reading in this family copy of the 
first edition of George Fox’s Journal, an an- 
cient book bearing the successive signatures 
of my forebears who in turn had owned it. 

This led to my ordering the definitive text 
of Fox’s Journal, published by the Cambridge 
University Press in 1953, and to a widening 
interest in the faith to which I had been born. 

What is my first element? A good librar- 
ian 18 curious. 


Other Requisites 
In 1954 I 
Books to Nellie Keith, city librarian of South 


dedicated my Alchemy of 
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Pasadena during the book-hungry years of my 
boyhood. She was a gray-haired woman then, 
during the years I used the library, and 1 
never saw anything but the upper half of her 
body. She was always behind the desk, stamp- 
ing books out and in, In fact, I never saw 
her do anything else. The only other staff 
member I ever saw was her daughter. She 
too seemed always to be behind the desk, 
stamping books in and out. Yet somehow 
there were always plenty of good books in 
the open stacks. It was a wonderful library. 
No one ever bothered you with such irrele- 
vances as readers’ advisory service. At least 
I knew what I wanted—the latest Zane Grey 
or Joseph Altsheler or Sox Rohmer. I never 
wasted my time in the children’s room. My 
earliest reading was Grimm's grim Fairy 
Tales, Tom Sawyer, and the Book of Know!- 
edge, which I never thought of as children’s 
books. I liked compact books with dense type 
pages, because I read fast, and those silly 
picture books with a few words to a page 
lasted me about two minutes apiece. 

I went to the library on my bicycle after 
dinner, first of all to play a game called 
“Ditch” with my cronies around the library 
park and in and out of the library building. 
This we could do with safety as long as we 
kept out of Mrs. Keith’s sight, for she was 
deaf. We used to crawl by the loan desk 
from one side of the building to the other 
on our hands and knees. 

When exhausted from play, I would select 
my books and leave. Sometimes she caught 
me. Then the punishment was no books that 
night. Gradually she broke me of my wild 
ways, at least in the library. 

Nellie Keith knew that I was a fast reader 
So the rule that only three books could be 
withdrawn at a time did not apply to me. 
She let me take out as many books as I could 
carry home on my bike; and when I wired a 
wicker laundry basket to the mudguard and 
loaded it with a couple of dozen volumes, 
the dear lady only twinkled her eyes, as she 
made the date stamp smoke. 

I don’t know a thing about Nellie Keith 
in the way of her formal education for librar- 
ianship or where she had worked before she 
came to South Pasadena. I suspect that her 
education and experience were limited. I 
don’t even know if she read books or knew 
anything about the history of libraries and 
learning. 

And yet, Nellie Keith had at least one of 
the elements of a good librarian. She was 
perceptive. Her perception of my exceptional 
reading ability and my hunger for books was 
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not interfered with by her annoyance at my 
noisy play habits. She perceived my need and 
she met it, and thereby unknowingly deter- 
mined my ultimate fate; for twenty years 
later, when Althea Warren asked me why I 
didn't declare for librarianship, when in the 
depth of the Depression no teaching or writ- 
ing doors were open, I thought back to the 
first librarian I had known, and the image of 
Nellie Keith came before my eyes—stamping 
out books, with a twinkle in her eye, sending 
a small boy out of the building with his arm- 
ful of books. 

Now let's get something straight in the 
old discussion of professional versus clerical 
tasks. The stamping Nellie Keith did was 
certainly clerical, but the important thing is 
that she carried out this task at the key point 
in the library, past which people came and 
went. And she saw them, knew them, talked 
with them, observed what they read, and was 
the symbol of service to the citizens who used 
the public library. 

Abdicate this key position in a library to a 
clerk who does nothing but the charging rou- 
tines, or to a machine, and you have abdicated 
your standing as the one who delivers more 
than the books. 


A good librarian is perceptive. 


An Im portant Attribute 


We live in a perilous time. The advan- 
tages of mass communication are many, in 
keeping people informed by newspaper, 
radio, television, films, of all that is happen- 
ing everywhere every day. There is a sens¢ 
of excitement and wonder engendered by the 
front page of the morning paper. And there 
is also danger in it, when pressure groups 
exploit these media to create public hysteria. 
Not only groups I was at Co 
lumbia at the time of McCarthy's heyday, 
and I saw what unscrupulous conduct can do 
to injure people. 


single men 


It was a year or two before this that we 
saw what a single librarian allied with a jour- 
nalist could do by attacking the work of a 
good teacher of librarians. I refer to the dis- 
torted review of Helen Haines’ Living With 
Books. The index ot Library Literature is 
nearly devoid of reference to this incident. 
The exception is the strong reply made by 
Elinor Earle of Akron, in the ALA Bulletin. 

What am I driving at? Keep following, 
please, and I'll get nearer and finally to the 
point. And by recalling another case which 
at the time was tentatively considered by the 
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American Library Association Intellectual 
Freedom Committee and not dealt with be 
cause the issues were cloudy. They are clearer 
now. I could not find any reference to the 
case in the index of Library Literature. I refer 
to the case of Mary Knowles, librarian of the 
Plymouth Monthly Meeting of the Society 
of Friends, in Plymouth, Pennsylvania. 

In 1953 Mrs. Knowles had been dismissed 
from a position in Massachusetts because in 
1948 she had been a member of an organiza- 
tion on the Attorney General's list of subver- 
sive groups and would not reveal the names 
of associates and was opposed by principle 
to loyalty oaths. In 1954 the Pennsylvania 
Quaker group employed her as librarian, 
satisfied that she had renounced her former 
left-wing association and was in fact a loyal 
American and a competent librarian. Both 
she proved by word and deed to be. 

But patriot groups and congressional in- 
vestigators would not let Mrs. Knowles’ past 
be forgotten, and a storm of controversy was 
blown up and kept turbulent. The Plymouth 
Meeting itself was divided, but the sense of 
the Meeting was to support their appoint- 
ment. When the Fund for the Republic made 
a grant of $5,000 to the Plymouth Meeting 
for its support of democratic principles, the 
storm reached gale force. In 1956 Mrs. 
Knowles was again called before a congres- 
sional committee and upon her refusal to 
recognize the committee's right to compel her 
to reveal details of past associations, was con- 
victed of contempt of Congress. An appeal 
is in the courts. 

Whereupon the library committee of Ply 
mouth Meeting issued this public statement 
on January 24, 1957: 

A committee of Congress has just spent virtually 
a whole day ventilating the unhappy internal affairs 
of a small religious group, Plymouth Monthly 
Meeting of the Religious Society of Friends. Not 
a single fact has been developed that was not known 
before 

Mrs. Knowles has sworn that she has had no 
subversive association since 1948, and no evidence 
has been produced to the contrary. Unless, or until 
evidence is produced indicating activity inimical to 
our demox ratic form of government, we envision 
no change in our relationship with her. 


As individual members of the Religious Society 
of Friends, we reathrm the supremacy of conscience 
We recognize the privileges and obligations of 
citizenship; but we reject as false that philosophy 
which sets the state above moral law and demands 
from the individual unquestioning obedience to 
every state command. On the contrary, we assert 
that every individual, while owing loyalty to the 

a more binding loyalty to a higher 
the authority of God and conscience. 


state, owes 


authority 
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In a pamphlet entitled, “The Plymouth 
Meeting Controversy, a Report prepared for 
the Civil Liberties Committee of the Phila- 
delphia Yearly Meeting of the Religious Soci 
ety of Friends,’ we read the following: 

A basic religious issue has been raised: the Chris 
tian belief in the power of truth to unfold in every 
human heart and in the possibility for every person 
to change and develop. This implies accepting 
individuals for what they are at face value rather 
than chaining them to a past, alleged or actual. 

Friends’ interest in these issues is rooted in long 
experience. From the first generation of Quakerism, 
Friends have been concerned to champion personal 
liberty and the freedom of conscience for their own 
members and others. Plagued in the seventeenth 
century by test oaths and informers, they suffered 
fines and imprisonment until major legal reforms 
were made. But in different forms the issues of 
religious and civil liberties rise anew in every 
generation. 

I do not know Mrs. Knowles, either in 
person or by correspondence, but I do know 
that for a librarian to take an unpopular stand 
such as she took, based on principle and con- 
science, and to maintain it steadfastly in the 
face of hostility and indifference, requires the 
element I have been all this time leading up 
to. 

A good librarian is courageous. 

When individual courage and competence 
are matched by courageous support from a 
librarian’s board, as in this case, the entire 
profession is benefited. The recent study of 
school library censorship in California, under- 
taken by Marjorie Fiske, on a grant from the 
Fund for the Republic, and sponsored by the 
University of California's School of Librar 
ianship and the California Library Associ 
ation, was opposed at first, and library asso- 
ciation support nearly caved in. The courage 
of Dean J. Periam Danton, Chancellor (now 
President ) Clark Kerr, and Frederic Mosher. 
chairman of the California Library Associa 
tion’s Intellectual Freedom Committee, saved 
the day. 

The results of the study, soon to be pub- 
lished by the University of California Press, 
indicated that censorship in California's 
school and public libraries is usually self 
imposed by timid librarians who are trying 
to avoid controversy. They are timid because 
they cannot count on the support of their pro- 
fessional colleagues when controversy arises 

Personal courage is admirable. Collective 
courage is essential if librarianship is to attain 
recognized professional status 


A Basic Requirement 


We are haunted by the question, are we 
members of a profession or are we self- 
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glorified housekeepers? I am suspicious of 
those who define professional people as those 
who in doing the brainwork direct others 
beneath them to do the handwork. Thus for 
them it is necessary to rise administratively 
in order to achieve status professionally. The 
establishment of standards for positions and 
libraries has of course improved the status of 
people and services. The trouble is that essen- 
tially nonprofessional librarians have a way 
of decking themselves out in fancy standards 

degrees, surveys, charts, etc—and_pro- 
claiming themselves as the elite. 

It is the ancient matter of form versus 
spirit. If the desire to serve and to learn is 
in a person who works in a library, that 
person is truly a librarian, no matter what his 
formal qualifications or what he is classified. 
The desire to serve others is perhaps the most 
important of all the elements that make up 
a good librarian. The desire to learn can be 
instilled in a person. Knowledge can be ac 
quired. Curiosity and courage can be strength- 
ened by example. The desire to serve is 
inborn. 

Take this latter quality, this desire to serve 
others before one’s self, and there must be 
added to it learning and technique and psy 
chology, and the other refinements of educa- 
tion, before one gets a librarian deserving of 
the label professional; one who places the 
needs of patrons and his profession above his 
own needs and the needs of his family. 

Not long ago I had visits, a month apart, 
from the head of a library and from a clerical 
employee in that library's order department 
The one has a Ph.D in so-called library sci 
ence, having written a dissertation on library 
housekeeping; the other has a B.A. Each 
asked a question 

The doctor of philosophy asked, “How is 
your multiple order-form working ?”’ 

The bachelor of arts asked, ‘How do you 
stimulate faculty members to order books in 
areas where the library is weak ?”’ 

Which of the two ts professional ? 

Suppose you are the head of a small library, 
and at closing time on a day when you are 
due to hurry home and take your wife to a 
social engagement, there arrives a person who 
has come a distance in urgent need to use a 
special collection and who has been delayed 
by an accident. What do you do? The answer 
you give will tell me whether or not you are 
the member of a profession. 

What is this third element ? 

A good librarian is dedicated to the service 
of others. 
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To be a good servant, one must be more 
than a knower; he must be a believer. Believe 
in what? In the goodness of mankind and 
life on earth. He must be an optimist. And 
then he must believe that his work, library 
service, is the work of works. Inner belief 
cannot be concealed; it is outwardly visible. 
The students at Cambridge who tried in vain 
to pull George Fox off his horse shouted, as 
they saw his radiant face, “See, he shines, he 
glistens!’" No, he was not wearing armor 
George Fox wore a suit of leather. 

If believing is elementary in a good librar- 
ian, then it is even more essential in one who 
would teach librarians. I met Miriam Tomp- 
kins only once, when I was teaching at Co- 
lumbia. She had the office next to mine, on 
the highest floor of the Butler Library. Soon 
after I had arrived, there came a knock on 
my door and a woman entered. I didn't know 
who she was, but light shone from her face 
as she held out her hand and said, “Welcome 
to Columbia, I am Miriam Tompkins.”’ If I 
ever saw a believer's face, it was hers. A 
week later Miriam Tompkins was dead. But 
what she was—her belief—lives in her stu- 
dents, and in me, to whom she transmitted it 
merely by a smile and the touch of her hand. 

Can beginners be taught these elements ? 
Can young men and women be taught to be 
curious, perceptive, courageous, dedicated, 
and believing? Yes. In only one way. By 
example. Not by saying; by doing. 

“What you are,” said Emerson, ‘‘stands 
above you and thunders so loudly, I cannot 
hear what you say.’ Thus it is with teachers, 
whether they be in library schools or in librar- 
ies. It need not be only by their own example 
Library history is peopled with great librar- 
ians, by those who in their deeds were curious, 
perceptive, courageous, and dedicated. I am 
haunted by that line of Stephen Spender: “'I 
think continually of those who were truly 
great.” 

The study and emulation of good librarians 
should be the constant concern of those who 
would likewise be good librarians. We need 
more biographies of them, more histories of 
their works. If one is the head of a library, 
his is a sacred obligation to set an example 
to his staff. This is the hardest thing on earth 
to do, for it means the wearing away of one’s 
life in trying to be a good librarian. 

The good librarian sets an example just 
short of fanaticism. A single librarian of 
such stature does more to give librarianship 
professional status than a thousand play-it- 
safe and take-it-easy free riders. 
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A generation ago Charles F. Lummis, 
newspaper editor and first Southwestern 
booster, found himself librarian of the Los 
Angeles Public Library, a position he held 
for only five years, from 1905 to 1910, and 
yet in that time this fanatically dedicated 
little Yankee, without either library training 
or experience, changed the character and di- 
rection of the library. His annual reports are 
the most exciting library reports I have ever 
read. 

The same generation in California also pro- 
duced James L. Gillis, founder of the state- 
wide county library system and teacher of a 
band of county librarians whose dedicated 
zeal has never been seen again in the West. 
Gillis came to librarianship from the unlikely 
position of lobbyist with the Southern Pacific. 
When a new governor asked him what he 
wanted as his share of the patronage, Gillis 
chose to be state librarian—and the rest ts 
library history. 

Every state in the Union can recall librar- 
ians who are likewise memorable in their 
dedication to service, and whose preparation 
for librarianship was unorthodox. Today's 
librarians in every region and town should 
think continually of their librarians who were 
truly great. They teach us by their example. 
Let us not follow any lesser leaders than those 
who went all the way, who gave their lives in 
the going, and who advanced librarianship 
along the road behind the ministry and medi- 
cine. And let us never forget that the educa 
tion of a good librarian may or may not in- 
clude library school training. 


Finally, a favorite book of mine is called 
"Fischerisms; being a sheaf of sundry and 
divers utterances culled from the lectures of 
Martin H. Fischer, professor of physiology in 
the University of Cincinnati,’ and printed 
privately by C. C. Thomas of Springfield and 
Baltimore. 


Let me quote a few of these medical aphor- 
isms in the tradition of Hippocrates; they il 
luminate for me what it is to be a professional 
person. 


Unless you overwork you underwork 
Expect in earl) death, it will keep yOu bu 
The heart is the only organ that takes 
That is why it is so good. 

A doctor wore eighteen DOUrS 
seven days a week. If ye 
10 this, gel oul of the pr fession. 


must 


uM cannot Cons 


Earth, air, fire, and water are the elements 
of physical matter. 

Curiosity, perception, courage, and dedi- 
cated belief are my elements of a good librar- 
ian. O Lord, help us be such! 
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What Makes a Good Librarian? 


By Lee H. Gregory 


HE QUESTION of what makes a good li- 
brarian is an intriguing one. I am con- 
scious of the ideal requirements, their limita- 
tions and even desirability; the practical pos- 
sibilities of attaining the status of a good li- 
brarian. 

Let me state in the beginning that, in my 
Opinion, no one who has not the interest to 
acquire a good sense of intellectual orientation 
in the landscape of the mind should wish to 
become a librarian. By this I do not mean to 
imply that a beginner should have such equip- 
ment, for formal education alone seldom can 
do this for us. A catholic taste in reading, a 
healthy and vigorous and continuous intellec- 
tual curiosity, coupled with emotional ma- 
turity, will help to attain it. The librarian 
must live in a unified mental universe, not 
only where nothing is ever a closed chapter, 
but where everything is always in a process of 
development. This attitude not only increases 
one’s intellectual stimulation, it assures the li- 
brarian a condition in which he can maintain 
for himself and to transfer to others his curi- 
osity and enthusiasm. No competent librarian 
need ever be concerned about not knowing 
bare facts. Our tools in the profession and 
our general training in handling facts will 
suffice. What is important is that if we have 
any blind spots toward some discipline, if we 
have some settled emotional prejudices that 
might set us against groups of beliefs, we must 
if we can correct them. Understanding the 
foibles of others need not mean acceptance; 
rather, it means taking cognizance of their 
existence and filing them in the proper place 
in human behavior. 

Through books the librarian deals with all 
classifications of knowledge. While it would 
be both impractical and unreasonable to look 
for more than a speaking acquaintance with 
the total body of human knowledge, a com- 
prehensive understanding of basic principles 
defining their scope may well be a require- 
ment for the profession as a whole. Such an 
approach will help to clarify our field of cul- 
tural interaction leading to a sure sense of 
orientation and a balanced view of life. 

The library should have a missionary zeal 
for informal education. He should realize 
that comparatively few people break through 
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the barriers of those difficulties that confront 
the reader of thoughtful books. As yet we 
know little about why people read or don't 
read good books. We may have solved the 
problems of general illiteracy, but not that of 
functienal illiteracy. The adult mind con- 
fronts a challenging task before maturation in 
order to acquire emotional and intellectual 
independence. Nobody grows up without 
some baneful habits which early conditioning 
imposes upon us. In order to break emotional 
and intellectual chains independent and vig- 
orous thinking is imperative. The sources of 
such independence can be found easily in the 
experience of exceptional people in varying 
degrees throughout written history, transmit- 
ted to us through the written records of man- 
kind. We librarians are the guardians of these 
written records. This should inspire us in the 
discharge of our duties and define, in the 
words of Wordsworth, our “ground of obliga- 
tions. 


So 8 
LIBRARIAN: CERBERUS 
OR HEBE? 
(Continued from page 41) 
the square corners or the child is not adjusted 
and too many squares make a schoolroom 
impossible. These things the librarian need 
not do: of all the employees of the school, 
she has the best opportunity of teaching the 
child where he is and of developing him in 
the way he was bent to go. 

The opportunity is tremendous and the dis- 
couragements that come from the many fail- 
ures are colossal. The one wiped face scarcely 
shows amid the jam and grime of the world. 
There are so many who cannot be touched, 
who seem to rebuff every offer, that it takes 
eternal optimism to keep trying. I would 
remind you that the great teachers have al- 
ways taught individuals; it is the propagan- 
dists who have swayed crowds. When you 
have swept up the torn love letters, when you 
have pried loose the sticky gum, when you've 
stacked the maltreated magazines and re- 
shelved the abandoned books—when you lock 
the door behind you—if there has been one 
for whom you have poured out the immor- 
talizing nectar and ambrosia over which you 
are the guardian, then you have been Hebe, 
cupbearer to the gods, for today. 
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Between the Book and the Bookworm* 
By Richard D. Gannon 


A PUPIL IS NOT ALWAYS A STUDENT. Being 

one and not the other makes a big dif- 
ference in life. Luckily, a bookworm is usu- 
ally a student. For convenience I call all 
nonadults £/ds. They don't seem to mind the 
term. To call a group of sixth-graders chi/- 
dren strikes a low blow at classroom diplo 
macy. 

Every teacher is a teacher—of reading, of 
science, of history, of math, of English. We 
wear our separate labels but we are the same: 
we teach. 

Being a bookworm requires first, an appe- 
tite and secondly, determination. Reading 
and research is not for weaklings, as evi- 
denced by the weight of certain reference 
books. 

Lastly: pupils form an anti-intellectual 
fortress by nature, remaining so unless con- 
quered by certain special agents planted 
within them by the adult population. Agents 
means teachers. Put more factually: we have 
to be clever to influence the kids to learn, or 
they will be blockheads. 

Librarians are concerned with this last 
definition. It is our job to get kids to read 
more, always. We work at it many ways, 
formal and informal. We steal teacher tech- 
niques. We prod, we inquire, we scold, we 
honor, we tease, we start, we stop. We do 
what you do in front of a class, what all 
teachers have done for centuries in the world’s 
classrooms, good and bad. But while doing 
these things, we play our part in the scheme 
of learning. 

Here is what we do: 

We give library lessons on the use of dic- 
tionaries and encyclopedias. We ask ques- 
tions about our books. The unusual approach 
often brings more reading and learning. For 
example, what is the population of Liechten- 
stein? Where is it? Find it on a map. Or, 
what does paleontology mean? (We know 
that it means the study of fossils, but the 
kids don’t.) 

We teach the location of different kinds of 
books and what they contain. (A biography 
is a book about the life of a real person. All 
of our biography books are on these shelves. 


* Given at the Chenango County Supervision and Teach 
ers Association, March 1958 


Richard Gannon is Librarian of 
High School. 


the Owego, New York, 
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Can you spell biography? What's the differ- 
ence between a fact book and a story book? 
Where are these two types of books?) We 
assume that by learning to use one library, a 
youngster can learn to use others, And use 
others he must, that is, to remain a student. 
One of the most pleasant things to see is a 
person who has continued to learn though out 
of school and a little mellow with age. 


Books and Authors 


One approach we use is to talk much about 
books and authors. It is not beyond us to 
read some Seuss or Nash for the sake of circu- 
lating our poetry books. I have even taught 
units on basic electricity, just to get the sci- 
ence books off the shelves. Teachers and 
librarians will listen to kids when they tell 
about a book they have read. Very few other 
adults will do that. Nor do we hesitate to 
tell and read stories, especially the classics. 
We feel that they trigger the imagination and 
reason that the kids will read better and want 
more substance in their stories. James coined 
it well in his title, The Real Thing. We for- 
give the psychologists and some warlike 
patrons for condeming some of our best 
books, because we understand. Perhaps sto- 
ries about little so-and-so going to get bread 
at the local store and meeting many “com- 
munity helpers” is good meat for some read- 
ers for a short time in their reading life— 
but not for long! Allowing this kind of read- 
ing for any length of time brings about what 
I call the “submerged curriculum” (“‘watered- 
down” is much too mild a term). 

When we tell our stories we make sure 
that the main character is never really hurt 
and that the evil ones are punished. We don’t 
patronize the small fry. We bring in violence 
by omission of the bloody details. We com- 
pete with no media, not even television, We 
will last because the world always needs the 
storyteller. And the kids like our stories be- 
cause they are good without sets, without 
fanfare, and without cruel emotions. What 
we do not tell, we read. 

We give tests and require oral and written 
book reports. 

We encourage kids to help us do our work. 
They are called student assistants, library 
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helpers, etc. The fact is that they gain more 
by this arrangement than we do. It’s all part 
of the plot of mixing the students with the 
books. 

In one matter we are fanatic. Librarians 
constantly seek to provide the atmosphere for 
learning and study. The nature of our work 
requires that we understand discipline. With- 
out it our libraries could hardly operate. 

We help teachers find books for their 
classes. It makes us feel better when we know 
we are not alone in the fairly even battle of 
wits with the kids. I correct that: we have 
never been alone. 

We push our most popular books. Authors 
Haywood, Wilder, Orton, Seuss, and Lenski 
are kept within easy reach. When basketball 
season starts we have every book on the sub- 
ject ready to circulate. 

We believe firmly in the ‘off guard” learn- 
ing situation. The questions asked us about 
subjects related to school work are often hu- 
morous, imaginative, and complicated. There 
is a time when only we can “grab” them. 
With interest high, and without a formal 
classroom barrier, we can help students learn 
how to learn. At the same time, we seek to 
foster the idea that the search for knowledge 
is a natural thing for normal persons. Rarely 
do we just hand out books and leave it at that. 


The students always appreciate the help of 
a librarian. They seem to understand that it 
takes a bit of effort to find the things they 
want to know. Our job is to help them and 
they like us for it. 


An assortment of poster-paper heads, with hands 
holding appropriate book jackets, were combined 
under the title, HAVE BOOK—WILL READ, at Greens- 
boro, Md., High School library. Black poster paper 
made the letters; hair for boy, girl, and science 
readers; eyes, Sherlock Holmes’ pipe; glasses; and 
hands of disembodied reader holding the book jack 
et for Understanding Science. Red paper made th« 
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Strangely enough, after a few years of ex- 
perience, school librarians have the habit of 
knowing the content of many school subjects. 
To practice good librarianship we must mas- 
ter a variety of the high school subjects, or 
know the what and how of teaching done in 
the grades. Oftentimes our observations of a 
school system are more exact than our ad- 
ministrators’. We are closer to the learning. 
Regardless, any teacher who keeps up with 
algebra and basic science, plus history and 
current events, has a real place saved for him 
in any school. An inquiring mind is always 
needed more than a narrow notch in a school. 

Librarians do not think less of other teach- 
ers because we think more of ourselves. We 
do many things. No two of us is alike. One 
might be traditional in the purest sense, an- 
other will reflect the philosophy of the newest 
teachers-college graduate. In this and most 
other matters, we are tolerant of each other. 
In the keenest sense we, too, are a fortress. 
We resist all efforts toward a nonreading 
public. We see the battle lines being clearly 
drawn. We are determined. None of us is 
unaware of our tradition. 

And, we know something that everyone 
knows: the books we buy, the teachers we 
hire, the salaries we pay, are worth the effort 

if the kids will read just a little bit better 
and a little bit more because of us. Better 
and more seem to go together. 

In reality, everyone here stands between the 
book and the bookworm. It’s a pleasant place 
to be. 


outline of reader's eyes and Holmes’ cap 
Blue was used for equation inside the head of the 
mathematics reader; brown for hair and paws of 
the strange beast reading All About Strange Beasts 
of the Past, and for the cowboy’s hat and gloves 
White poster paper was used for the ghost’s hair 
and hands, the hands of the boy and girl, the cow 
and Sherlock’s Holmes’ gloves and eyes 


science 


boy Ss face 
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“The Olde Order Changeth” 


By Marjorie ]. Lauder 


66Q°\FF WITH THE OLD, ON WITH THE 

NEW.” These words very strikingly 
apply to the library in Dormont High School. 
Dormont, a suburb adjoining Pittsburgh, 
Pennsylvania, with a population of approxi- 
mately 15,000, has had its own high school 
since 1924. When originally built, no space 
was provided for a high school library. Very 
early in its development, however, need was 
felt for such a library. This job was taken 
over on a part-time basis by one of the his- 
tory teachers, who had some library training. 
An unfinished storeroom was lined with book 
racks, and our library was ready for business. 

Within a short time, a full-time certified 
school librarian was employed; and thus we 
have the beginnings of a school library now 
able to take its place among the best. As 
might be expected, all of this did not take 
place overnight; but the results might indi- 
cate that someone had waved a magic wand 
and—presto! a new library. 

By the time we were ready for the change, 
the library quarters consisted of two class- 
rooms which had been converted into one 
large room, located on the ground floor of the 
building. Situated at one end of the building, 
with windows on three sides, it has always 
been a well-ventilated, light, cheerful, room. 
Furniture consisted of various types of shelv- 
ing, some salvaged from everywhere, and 
sectional bookcases. Other furniture included 
a not-too-satisfactory magazine rack, an old 
card catalog, which was finally replaced two 
years ago, and the usual odd assortment of 
chairs and tables, most of them big and bulky. 
All of this equipment was kept in satisfactory 
shape, and didn’t interfere too much with the 
job at hand, but of course it was old! 

Along came a school board with the magic 
formula: first, a long-range program of im- 
provement for schools in the district, along 
with the policy of improving certain areas, 
completely and entirely, as money was avail- 
able; secondly, a registered architect, member 
of our school board, with experience in this 
type of remodeling for the Pittsburgh public 
schools, who gave much time to planning the 
new library; thirdly, a superintendent of 
schools with vision and courage, also inter- 


Marjorie Lauder is Librarian of Dormont High School, 
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ested in providing the best possible facilities 
for our children; fourthly, a tax structure 
which made possible the expenditure of 
money for this purpose. 

Remodeling started with preparation of the 
flooring surface during the summer. Every- 
thing was moved out of the library, and old 
wooden flooring was replaced by vinyl floor- 
ing. We selected a pleasant shade of grey, 
relieved by blocks of a blue pattern 

The next step was painting and decorating 
the walls and woodwork. White ceilings 
were dropped about two feet down the very 
light grey side walls. All woodwork 
painted the same as the surrounding walls. 
One wall, opposite the main windows, was 
painted a slightly darker grey, for contrast 

In the meantime, many permanent im- 
provements were going on all over the build- 
ing. The latest in lighting equipment was 
being installed as was a new heating and ven 
tilating system. Naturally, the library bene- 
fited by these improvements, too. 


was 


We were now ready to select furniture 
Here the services of our architect proved in 
valuable, as the room had to be blocked off as 
to ventilators, doors, windows, and radiators. 
Shelving was the cut-to-fit type around the 
walls. Magazine racks and vertical files wer¢ 
fitted into appropriate and workable areas 
We selected blond maple furniture 
round tables, the rest rectangular, all to seat 
four to six pupils. With careful planning, 
we were able to include, in addition to the 
charging desk, and a librarian’s desk with 


tour 


The Old Library 
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typewriter, a newspaper rack (a novelty for 
our pupils), a display rack with bulletin 
board space and tray for books, an atlas stand, 
and a dictionary stand. Space was also pro- 
vided for a thirty-drawer card catalog and a 
bulletin board on each side of the entrance. 


A suitable work and storage area, with two 
walls made of shelving, was blocked off at 
one end, near a sink. The inside wall was 
lined with a large cabinet with drawers, and 
additional storage space for recordings, all 
with work-table top. Cabinets were added 
above this, with glass sliding doors, for stor- 
age of supplies. In the remaining corner of 
the work area, a large metal cupboard was 
provided, with locker space, double doors. 
The area is pleasing, as well as useful. 

One could scarcely hope to find such a de- 
lightful library room in an older school build- 
ing. Pupil reaction on seeing the library 
ranged from sheer delight and astonishment 
at the complete change in such a short time, 
to remarks such as,”’ It’s up to us to take care 
of this, now.” So far, that job has been easy, 
for the pupils seem to take great pleasure in 
using the library, and care in handling the 
equipment. 
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SPEAKING AS AN EXPERT 


(Continued from page 54) 
them more closely. Each worked feverishly 
with a slightly contemptous smile curling his 
lip and a noblesse oblige attitude toward 
those who were not experts in inkwell filling 
or what have you. 

I later found that our administrator worked 
this system on the whole campus. Whenever 
she wanted anything done for the library, she 
asked an expert to do it, at least she called 
him an expert, and the job would be done 
with dispatch, efficiency, even a bit of a flair. 

So I advise you all, as experts in the fields 
of administration and supervision, to try this 
little device. Fill your library with experts, 
even if you have to whip them up yourself 
out of the common clay which is sent to you 
by the civil service commission or the board 
of education. You'll find experts are more 
pleasant, make fewer mistakes, take greater 
interest in their assignments, and work like 
absolute madmen. (They're afraid they'll be 
found out.) 


5| 





“Nobody Ever Tells Me Anything” 


By Elizabeth Tate 


M** OF US have voiced the complaint 
“Nobody ever tells me anything,’’ as 
we follow instructions that were given with- 
out explanation or wonder day after day 
whether the rumored cut in the book budget 
is really a fact. We librarians are completely 
surrounded by communications of all lan- 
guages and ages and yet what we would like 
to know about our jobs or the libraries we 
work for often is not communicated to us. 
Satisfactory communication is not easy. 
Whenever two or more persons attempt to 
work together, communication can become a 
problem. Industry has in recent years become 
very much concerned about this problem and 
numerous books and articles on communica- 
tion in industry have been published since 
1950. Of course, much of this material has 
pertinence for privately owned businesses 
rather than for libraries. But there are some 
good pointers here for librarians. Above all, 
there is overwhelming agreement that ade- 
quate communication within an organization 
is vital to its success. For this reason it ts 
worthwhile to borrow from industry's experi 
ence any ideas which might improve commu- 
nications in libraries. 


Three Categories 


There are three categories of communica- 
tors: those who do not communicate at all; 
those who attempt to pass the word around 
but fail in varying degrees; and those who 
communicate successfully. Of course, there 
is some of each in all of us, depending upon 
whether it is a rainy Monday or a Friday in 
June. 

Some people's reluctance to communicate 
stems from a failure to recognize the need of 
it. This need has been cogently stated by 
Sidney B. Smith in his article, “The Co- 
operative Team,” in the Library Journal for 
November 1, 1954: 

The central problem of all group activity is to 
let the other fellow know what is going on. This 
participation, this interchange is crucial and must 
be done sincerely and continuously by everyone in 
a group situation. 

In terms of concrete action, this means that 
the chief librarian, the department head, or 


Elizabeth Tate is Head of the Preliminary Catalogit 
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section head must not indulge his natural ten- 
dencies to be a taciturn introvert, but must 
encourage free and easy communication. And 
similarly, the cataloger, the children’s librar- 
ian, the page, the janitor, or anyone who 
works in a library, assured of a friendly recep 
tion, must be ready, willing, and able to dis- 
cuss the problems and the daily work with 
those concerned, and partic ularly to raise the 
questions which are troubling him. 

There are certain special circumstances also 
which may produce communication blocks. 
For instance, when a newcomer joins a library 
staff or even when an old hand transfers to 
another department, it is easy for those who 
are to instruct him to assume that he knows 
a great deal more about the routines relevant 
to his new position than he actually does 
know. This is a ticklish situation, for the 
new staff member may resent a detailed expo 
sition of information which he has known 
for years, or just recently learned in library 
school. But, on the other hand, if this in- 
struction is not given, the new person may be 
reluctant to show his ignorance of matters 
which he thinks his new boss is assuming he 
does know. While each case of this kind 
must be handled individually, it sometimes 
helps for the instructor to invite the newcomer 
to advise him when the instruction is “old 
stuff.’” 

Another type of communication block 
stems from uncertainty about what to tell and 
what not to tell. Many a librarian was 
brought up to believe that the responsible 
worker is discreet —that information en- 
trusted to him by his chief must go no fur- 
ther. Most assuredly, confidential information 
should remain confidential, and in case of 
doubt discretion is the better part of valor. 
But much information about purposes, proj- 
ects, and procedures, especially that discussed 
with supervisery personnel in group meet- 
ings, is intended to be relayed to the staff. 
If the administrators conducting such meet- 
ings would carefully label the information 
which is thus disseminated, it would simplify 
the role of the section or department head as 
a link in the communication chain. 

Actually, one of the most effective preven- 
tives of communication, especially in librar- 
ies, is the pressure of the day’s work. As a 
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result, much information of interest to library 
employees, but not essential to the task at 
hand, is never given them. While there is no 
real cure for lack of time, the communication 
of this type of information is easier if there 
exists between administration and staff the 
friendly atmosphere which encourages ques- 
tions. 


Mutual Confidence 


Indeed the one most important precondi- 
tion of satisfactory communication, according 
to the writers on communications in industry, 
is an atmosphere of mutual trust and confi- 
dence. 

Even though the barriers described above 
can be eliminated, the success of a commu- 
nication is far from certain. The vehicle of 
communication, language, is itself a barrier. 
Humpty Dumpty could say “when I use a 
word, it means just what I choose it to mean 

neither more nor less.” But unfortunately 
experience seldom proves this proposition 
true for people on this side of the Looking 
Glass. In fact, to say that a word means just 
what our listener chooses it to mean more 
nearly approximates reality. And the listener 
has many meanings from which to choose. 
Charles C. Fries points out that “for the five 
hundred most used words in English (accord- 
ing to the Thorndike Word Book) the Ox- 
ford Dictionary records and illustrates from 
our literature 14,070 separate meanings.” ! 

For those people for whom English is not 
a native language understanding is even more 
hazardous. For example, in a library where 
I once worked, a young staff member from 
abroad was sent to another office to ask them 
to “send our truck back right away.’’ All the 
way there and all the way back she kept won- 
dering how anyone could drive a truck into 
our office on the second floor. Only when we 
asked her to please push that truck of books 
into the other room was the problem solved 
for her. 

The interpretation of a communication 
depends not only upon the meaning the words 
convey but upon other factors as well. Par- 
ticularly do these factors affect on-the-job 
communication. Who with whom — what 

and where he is—all of these affect the 
meaning which a person makes of a commu- 
nication. P. H. Cook, an Australian industrial 
psychologist, puts it this way: 

Inside the 
Lee, Hou 


1952), p. 15. 


1 Charles C. Fries, ‘‘Using the Dictionary,’ 
ACD, October 1948, p. 1, as quoted in Irving J 
To Talk with People (New York: Harper, 
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What is communicated is restructured according 
to the angle, scope, and point of view of the recipi- 
ent as an active agent in a process. He is not a bin 
into which facts are poured.’ 


The who, the what, and the where of the 
person who is communicating will affect the 
recipient's interpretation, too, as anyone who 
receives messages from the chief librarian’s 
office knows well. There is a fourth factor 
which affects interpretation and makes com- 
munication a dynamic process. Anne Lind 
bergh’s A Gift from the Sea desc ribes the 
changing nature of family relationships with 
time. Time, to an even greater extent, affects 
relationships among colleagues. Because a 
person understands you today, he will not 
necessarily interpret your words as you wish 
tomorrow. 


Creative Listening 


There is another essential element to effec 
tive communication, creative listening. To 
remember the pitfalls of language and to be 
aware of the latent as well as the manifest 
meaning is just as necessary in listening as 
in writing or speaking. All too many of us 
fail to listen attentively. Especially in group 
meetings is constructive listening lacking. It 
is all too easy to disagree with what a person 
has said without ever wondering if ¢/at really 
is what he has said. 


Successful communication is not easy but 
neither is it impossible. By way of summary, 
here are a few “do's” and ‘‘don’ts’’ from 
Dooher’s Effective Communication on the 


Job. 


Seek to clarify your ideas before communicating 

Consider the total physical and human setting 
whenever you communicate. 

Be mindful, while you communicate, of the over 
tones as well as the basic content of your message. 

Take the opportunity, when it arises, to convey 
something of help or value to the receiver. 

Be sure your actions support your communica- 
tions. 

Last, but by no means least: Seek not only to be 
understood but to understand—be a good listener. 


It is essential to the success of our libraries 
that we master the art of communication. 
And as we ourselves and those with whom 
and for whom we work learn to communicate 
and to communicate well, each day’s work 
will become more meaningful and more fun 

2P. H. Cook, ‘An Examination of the Notion of 
Communication in Industry, Occupational Psychology, 


XXV, no. 1 (January 1951), p. 11. 

3M. Joseph Dooher (ed.) and Vivienne Marquis (asso 
ciate ed.), Effective Communication on the Job; a guide t 
employee communication for supervisors and executives, 
(New York: American Management Association, c1956), 
pp. 23-25 
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Speaking As an Expert 


By Barbara Toohe) 


LL OF YOU HEAD LIBRARIANS who con- 

tinually read articles by each other on 
methods of running a tight and happy library, 
listen well. I will tell you how it feels to be 
a subaltern librarian on the receiving end of 
one of these administrative systems. 

The method of extracting the greatest pos- 
sible amount of effort in an amiable manner 
which is being used on me and my fellows 
is a particularly charming and diabolical one. 
But first, a bit of background on my own 
peculiar case. 

I graduated from library school five years 
ago. I worked for eight months as a cata- 
loger in an aircraft plant, and then, for 
rather vague reasons, confined myself to the 
limbo of elementary school teaching for four 
years. I emerged from there to enter the 
junior college library field at the first of this 
year. At this time I was in a doubly sad 
state; I had almost no experience in the field 
and I had forgotten practically all of my 
library school training. In fact, the approxt- 
mate total of my library knowledge was the 
following: 

The World Almanac has its index in the front 

Margaret Mann cataloger of 
them all 

Never use scotch tape to repair a book 

Bennett Cerf is the head of Random House 

220.32 $22.33 9973.7 

The library is the heart of the campus 
little paper are 


was the greatest 


Those 3x5 pieces of called 


Pp slips. 

Loaded with this impressive collection of 
information, you can imagine with what feel- 
ings of confidence I approached my first day. 


Assignments 
< 


It started with a staff meeting at which 
work assignments were redistributed. (You 
know how it is when a new person arrives. ) 
I found that I was to be periodicals librarian, 
with pamphlets, occupation file, audio-visual 
cataloging, and a smattering of reference 
thrown in. This was, as far as I was con- 
cerned, as good as anything else, since I was 
no more ignorant in those fields than in any 
others. So I docilely accepted my fate and 
began the tedious process of extracting in- 
formation from the librarians who did the 
various jobs before I came along and the 
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clerk whose activities I was supposed to direct. 
I set about this in a fairly leisurely manner 
since I thought it would be about six months 
before anyone expected me to be a completely 
independent operator. 

However, when I went to lunch with the 
head librarian, I was more than a bit dis- 
concerted to hear myself introduced to some 
members of the faculty as “Our new librarian, 
she’s an expert on periodicals, pamphlets, and 
audio-visual materials. Anytime you want to 
know anything at all about them, just ask 
her.’ After everyone murmured approval of 
this brilliant addition to the library, I hastily 
finished lunch, and with perspiration dotting 
my brow, rushed back to gather my infor- 
mation in a much more frenzied manner. 
After all, as an expert, I ought to have some 
vague idea of my department. 

But the treatment was just beginning. Dur- 
ing the afternoon, I was asked to put up 
some Mitten letters announcing CULTURAI 
EVENTS. Because of my elementary school 
bulletin board training I was able to do this 
quite successfully, only turning two or three 
of the letters to a fine powder in the process. 
Still, the next morning when a member of 
the art department came in about arranging 
an exhibit, I was not exactly prepared to have 
her directed to me with the words, “This is 
our expert on displays, she can handle any 
problems you may have.” 

When I had been in the library only two 
weeks, I was universally known as an expert 
in some thirty-seven diverse fields including 
beat-generation publishers, employment op- 
portunities in Alaska, engineering stress sta- 
tistics, middle names of Latin American poets, 
and staple removing. In fact every question I 
answered at reference desk, every little task 
I performed in the workroom, and even some 
assigned duties that I hadn't quite gotten 
around to doing, increased my sphere of 
expertness. 

Since during the first few weeks I was 
completely self-absorbed, I didn’t notice that 
I was not the only expert. On the contrary, 
the whole place was crawling with them. 
Every librarian, clerk, page, and newspaper 
delivery boy was an expert in his field. As 
this became clear to me, I began to observe 

(Continued on page 51) 
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Wanted: More Bookmen 
By Fred N. Masters, Jr. 


664“ USTOS LIBRORUM NASCITUR, NON FIT”’ 

—the librarian is born, not made. 
J. H. Friedel states that this belief was com- 
mon in the past.'_ However, today we know 
that it takes long and often tedious hours, 
in addition to natural inclination, to become 
a ““bookman.’” J. Periam Danton states that 
not so long ago the librarian was, if nothing 
else, a ‘“‘bookman” and that term in its best 
and fullest sense was and is virtually synony- 
mous with “educated man.”’ As the size of 
libraries increased, the need for technical skill 
could not be ignored; as the libraries became 
vastly more complex and extensive in scope, 
the “managerial, administrative, and organi- 
zational aspects pressed for attention; and, 
finally, as the amount and nature of library 
use grew and expanded, attention was drawn 
to social purposes and implications. The li- 
brary schools faithfully reflected these three 
factors, but in doing so they and the profes- 
sion at large have lost sight of the ‘bookman’ 
and the ‘educated man.’ 2 

“Without giving up our gains in other 
directions, we must by some means find a 
way to produce educated librarians.’ 

Scholarship is in the great tradition of the 
library. That is, it is one of the traditions 
with which this institution started, which 
formed its bulwarks, and gave to it the pres- 
tige it early enjoyed. In its march from the 
mist of tradition into the fierce light of our 
present day, the library has lost somewhat of 
prestige, in scholarly attributes, and in a sense 
of intellectual mission. Our library pioneers 
took for granted, as many librarians today 
fail to do, the scholarly content and purpose 
of their libraries. Those who led in the fight 
to open the library's doors to the masses did 
so with the purpose of raising public intel- 
lectual standards. They would have been ap- 
palled at the possibility that the library's 
standards might be lowered to meet the 
public taste. 

The ideal of intellectual attainment, the 
goal of trained and scholarly thought, must 
never be lost sight of by library leaders. The 

Fred Masters is Engineering Librarian of the University 
of Tennessee Libraries, Knoxville 

1J. H. Friedel, Training for 
phia, Lippincott, 1921, p. 13. 

2 J. Periam Danton, Education for Librarianship. New 


York, Columbia University School of Library Service, 1946, 
pp. 14-15. 
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library has a double responsibility here. It is 
responsible for its own tradition of scholar- 
ship, and for those treasures of the mind 
which scholarship has produced and entrusted 
to the library for safekeeping. It is also 
responsible for making these treasures acces- 
sible to as many people as possible. Another 
responsibility was felt by early library leaders 
and is maintained today by many thoughtful 
librarians who are not completely engrossed 
with circulation figures and the tides of facile 
and superficial reading. It rests on this belief: 
that librarians have an important job to do 
in that intellectual progress and continuing 
enlightenment which alone can lead to any 
wide-spread or meaningful use of our intel- 
lectual heritage.* 

In the past the library has been able to 
claim such scholars and leaders as Ainsworth 
Rand Spofford, Josephus Nelson Larned, 
William Frederick Poole, Charles Ammi Cut- 
ter, Anthony Panizzi, and Melvil Dewey. 
They set a standard which won the respect of 
the scholastic world. They made the title of 
“librarian” honored and revered in places 
where his position had been held somewhat 
above a mere clerkship. 


Scholarly Executives 


Today, one of the greatest needs is the 
development of scholarly executives; men 
who will not only direct great libraries in the 
modern spirit of service to the community 
but will also be in sympathetic touch with 
scholarly research.‘ 

Danton states there is an unfilled demand 
for librarians with strong subject specializa- 
tion and scholarship. That the schools are 
meeting this demand inadequately will not be 
denied by anyone who has to find or recom- 
mend a librarian having these qualifications. 
It is, indeed, a discouraging task.® 

One partial solution to this problem would 
be to concentrate recruiting among graduate 
students who are interested in research and 
further study. Some of these students do 
enter the library field, but if a concerted effort 

Ernestine Rose, The Public Library in American Life 
New York, Columbia University Press, 1954, p. 169 


* William Bishop, The Backs of Books (Baltimore: The 
Williams and Wilkins Co., 1926), p. 187. 


5 Danton, op. cit., pp. 14-15. 
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were made in this area, the profession would 
gain handsomely. Professional librarians wiil 
find excellent recruiting timbre in all depart- 
ments of the liberal arts school. One major 
resource which librarians should tap more 
often is the graduate English department. 
Graduate students in English use the library 
very extensively for research and have a well- 
rounded background in literature and books 
in general. English graduate students, with 
their familiarity with the classics and authors 
of all ages, would feel quite at home in a 
scholarly library environment. History stu- 
dents also should be a prime target. Many 
students find that their only vocational choice 
is teaching. Since library service offers a 
genuine opportunity for the historians to 
further their work in a field other than teach- 
ing, graduate students should know the possi- 
bilities for them in the library profession. 

There is also a great shortage of scientific, 
medical, and technical librarians. This type 
of work usually requires a scientific back- 
ground and interest. The shortage of trained 
librarians in these fields presents a challenge 
to all librarians. It is the duty of those librar- 
ians who are closely associated with science 
students to inform them of the number of 
jobs vacant in this field. Particularly, librar- 
ians should point out to men the increasing 
salaries among the science librarians. 

A special effort should be made in the 
direction of recruiting graduate students be- 
cause subject specialization and scholarship 
are in demand, and these students have both 
qualities. Graduate students have proven 
their initiative and desire for scholarship and 
study by entering the graduate program. 
Graduate students approached in these ways 
will be less liable to think of a job in terms 
of vacation time, fringe benefits, and short 
hours. They will enjoy librarianship because 
they have inquiring minds and like working 
with books and seeking the knowledge that 
can be gained therefrom. The fruits of librar- 
ianship are largely among the intangibles and 
the person who wishes to see the results of 
his work in stone or steel must look to other 
vocations. The librarian’s satisfactions lie in 
furthering the dissemination of a great idea, 
and in aiding someone to prepare for a new 
vocation, and in sharing the intangible evi- 
dence of a great cultural experience.* A 
corollary to this lies in the fact that in daily 
work the librarian is dealing primarily with 
Weir McDiarmid, 
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ideas and knowledge rather than with me- 
chanical tools or material objects. 

The question arises as to how librarians 
should approach these graduate students. Per- 
sonal contact has probably been the most used 
and heretofore the most useful method of 
recruiting new members. Another effective 
method which could be used is the bulletin 
board. On the bulletin board could be placed 
library literature which is attractive to the eye 
and mind alike, although at this time there 
is a dearth of such literature. Appropriate 
magazine articles could be posted. Attention 
should also be focused on positions available 
in the library fields. These notices could be 
typewritten, or a library periodical which 
listed vacancies could be mounted. Most 
important of all, the bulletin board, to be 
effective, should be placed where graduate 
students will see it every day—or very fre- 
quently. This will make them constantly 
aware of the library field and its opportu 
nities. 

Effective recruiting cannot be obtained by 
brief efforts. Singling out one day or one 
week of the year to recruit librarians is a 
weak, futile, and insincere effort to bring in 
new members. Recruiting techniques should 
be organized so that they will hold the gradu- 
ate students’ attention not for a day, a week, 
or a month, but every day they come into the 
library to study and do research. 

Many librarians like to think of the library 
as an institution which is making an honest 
effort to build upon the solid foundation of 
the past tradition a modern structure adapt- 
able to the changing needs of today, and 
susceptible to change in the future.’ 

This great building task is largely in the 
hands of those young people who are enter- 
ing the library profession today, or who are 
preparing themselves to do so in the future. 

so 8 
LIBERAL ARTS COLLEGE 
(Continued from opposite page) 

To perform these functions adequately, one 
must have a knowledge of library economy 
which is gained best at a recognized library 
school. There the librarian is taught the tools 
of his trade and how to use them; there he 
has training in organization of the funda- 
mental procedures. But he must also have his 
ideas before he reaches library school—ideas 
and a general fund of knowledge which can 
best be built up by the scholarly disciplines 
encountered in the liberal arts college. 


cit., Preface 
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The Liberal Arts College As a 
Threshold to Librarianship 


By Thomas E. Keys 


T IS HARD TO PUT INTO WORDS the value of 

a liberal arts education as a threshold for 
any special field. Indeed, those of us who 
are fortunate enough to have had this oppor- 
tunity realize that most of the values acquired 
thereby are intangible ones. We enroll in a 
liberal arts college not in foreknowledge but 
in hope of what may lie in store for us in the 
years to come. We believe that humanistic 
studies afford us an appreciation of the world 
we live in. Although it has been demon- 
strated that the holder of a college degree 
will do better financially than an individual 
without one, liberal arts degrees are not 
bread-and-butter degrees. However, they are 
more important in the long run than the pro- 
fessional degrees, for they furnish us with a 
guide or chart to enrich our understanding 
and appreciation of the good things of life. 

If any case can be made for the practicality 
of college education, it is that a liberal arts 
course offers us an opportunity for self- 
development, as well as for an understanding 
of conduct in our relations with other people. 
With this background we are likely to make 
better decisions. Such decisions in turn affect 
our choice of careers. 

I suppose that librarianship more than 
other professions is dependent on generalized 
knowledge. “Knowledge,” as emphasized in 
the oft-quoted remark of Samuel Johnson, “is 
of two kinds. We know a subject ourselves, 
or we know where we can find information 
upon it.” Both kinds of knowledge are 
needed 

The liberal arts college, embodying its 
definition in a balanced curriculum, offers to 
the embryo librarian a unique opportunity for 
acquiring a fund of general knowledge. It is 
true that as we develop broad interests we 
tend to ‘know less and less about more and 
more,” but for a librarian this is better all 
around training than that of the specialist, 
who has been described as ‘‘one who knows 
more and more about less and less.’’ If the 
librarian can afford to forget the facts, he 
cannot afford to forget where to find them. 

Let us recall the functions of librarianship: 
first, preservation of knowledge; second, in- 


Thomas Keys is Librarian of the Mayo Clinic, Rochester 
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terpretation of knowledge. Now we can more 
readily understand the value of a liberal arts 
training in their fulfillment. By preservation 
is meant the collecting and storing of volumes 
and the problems relating to their care. Books 
are perhaps the most characteristic products 
of civilization. They are the purposed records 
of our cultural development. For that reason 
alone books should be preserved and some- 
times even treated as museum pieces. How 
much better perspective for this function has 
the librarian who possesses the advantage of 
several courses in anthropology, in archeol- 
ogy, in history, art, and literature, who knows 
how the books of the past have been pre- 
served or lost, and their role in our culture. 

Of interpretation, the second function, let 
it be said that the librarian is performing it 
more effectively today than ever before. The 
librarian makes the contents of the book col 
lection available to the reader. This he does 
by cataloging and classifying the books in the 
library, by indexing and cross-indexing the 
periodical literature, by compiling bibliogra- 
phies on special subjects, by teaching the read- 
ers how to use the library, by lecturing on 
important books, and by exhibitions. 

Interpretation to the individual reader is 
dependent on a personal knowledge of books, 
as well as a knowledge of a reader's needs 
and a willingness to assume the responsibility 
for satisfying these needs. Certainly the de- 
gree to which the librarian can transfer his 
knowledge of books to individuals is en- 
hanced by his wide reading. This must con- 
tinue throughout life; but the foundations for 
it are gained in college, where the classic 
books in all fields are honored through actual 
study. A knowledge of a reader's needs is 
enhanced by an understanding of how to get 
along with people. Sometimes the librarian 
can be of greater assistance to his reader by 
knowing the best approach to him, Courses 
in psychology and in sociology offer a desir- 
able background for this approach. The spe- 
cial librarian must have a working knowledge 
of his special field; indeed, correct interpreta- 
tion of the special library's resources is de- 
pendent on this factor. 

(Continued on opposite page) 








TALKING SHOP.... 


By MDL 


ws YOUR EYES FALL UPON THESE LINES 
the summer will be virtually over, vacations 
only memories, days filled with plans for busy 
weeks and months ahead. But as we write, it is 
still summer. Some of you are still dropping 
in to visit, to see for yourselves what “makes the 
wheels go round” in the Company that provides so 
many of the tools librarians find indispensable—or 
so, at least, you tell us! Many have come to New 
York en route home from Washington, scene of 
ALA's largest annual conference (5,346 
trants) 


regis- 


Quite typical librarians, many of our visitors had 
made their initial acquaintance with New York 
through books. The hundreds of pertinent volumes 
suggest New York's mysterious fascination for 
writers. Of them all our favorite is New York, 
City on Many Waters, (Arts, Inc.) with delicate 
pen-and-ink and water color sketches by Fritz Busse 
and brief text by that New Yorker of New Yorkers 
the late Meyer Berger 


But no book or books, however descriptive, can 
take the place of a personal visit. Pursuing our 
national pastime, those who live in the East go 
West; those in the West, East. And always, the 
lands beyond the seas are beckoning 


sending cards and letters 
with messages indicative of what we 
see; actually, what we are, “Wish you were here”’ ? 
Not always! There are cons as well as pros. For 
instance, Japan. An intriguing new book is Hou 
To Make Origami: the Japanese Art of Paper 
Folding by Isao Honda (McDowell, Obolensky) 
with directions and samples for making a cup, 
swan, pin-wheel, and a dozen others, plus a few 
sheets of paper to get you started. So, we rather 
wish we were in Japan. 


We come and go 
ourselves 


But today’s mail brought a letter from friends 
traveling in that exotic land: 


W € h id d day in Nagasaki A little Japane se givi 
(she spoke English) showed us around. What 
possi ¢ to people who Ave 
known such suffering ai our hands? We saw an 
A-bomb exhibition, showing a man’s preserved face 
and limbs. It was grotesque! How can they recon- 
cile all we've brought them of death and 
with our claim to be a Christian nation? All we 
could do in Nagasaki was to tell them how utterly 
ishamed we are. We can only trust God to put 
hearts ana the understanding 
that no nation is Christian—only individuals who 
have put their trust in Christ. Most young Japanese 
ave idealists and they wonder so much 
deadly weapons came from our western nations 


All these years 


Can ONE these 


Suffering 


forgiveness in their 


(Pal these 


world’s turmoil con- 
tinues to mount. Headlines in every paper reflect 
fear, concern, distrust. What is the answer? Dr 
Howard Clark Kee provides food for thought in 
his book The Renewal of Hope (Association Press), 
“what today’s Christian in a world of despair can 
seriously expect when he prays, ‘Thy kingdom 
come Says Dr. Kee: 


later, the 
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Not all of those whe are retreating from the 
responsibilities that our world places upon us are 
avowedly religious persons: among intellectuals 
and among the mass of people there is a determined 
effort to find some place-of retreat from the world 
and its problems. 

The impact of psychiatry on modern life has 
made us all conscious of “guilt feelings.” Although 
the task of the psychiatrijt is an important one 
the church alone can perceive how guilt can be 
removed. If the church... proclaims and exempli- 
fies the grace and forgiveness of God, it will shou 
how guilt can be overcome, not merely explained 
away 

.. « Jesus might have presented the world witl 
some beautiful religious concepts if He had con- 
fined Himself to teaching men what the love of 
God was like. But when He submitted to suffering 
and death in obedience t» what He knew to be the 
will of God for Him, the significant thing was not 
how beautiful His concept of love was; the new 
reality was love in action. 

Love for God is far more than an attitude 
ov a private act of devotion: it must manifest itself 
in love to neighbor, a love which is itself revealed 
in the works of love, not merely in emotions or 
attitudes which do not.find expression in overt 
acts, 

The message of hope in the Bible is not just an 
assurance that God's puspose will eventually pre- 
vail. It is also a solemn reminder of the imperma- 
nency of all of life this side of that consummating 
event. It reminds us of the shortness of time within 
which we are called as individuals to fulfill our 
share in the ministry of reconciliation. ... 

This is no new theory: it is as old as the Bible 
itself—and as timeless. The Apostle Peter's basis 
for a quiet mind in the midst of trials and con- 
fusion is spelled out in his First Epistle, which is 
the theme of a devotiona! volume by J. Allen Blair, 
Living Peacefully (Loizeaux). Dr. Blair says in his 
introduction: 

The apostle’s first Epistle is written to persecuted 
believers. . Their property was destroyed and 
their bodies tortured in in attempt to force recan- 
tation of the newly confessed faith. Peter writes t 
encourage, comfort, and strengthen them. Thoug! 
they were suffering persecution, the Epistle suggests 
the possibility of “living peacefully,” regardless of 
surroundings. 

Today also, 1 Peter is a favorite book because 
of its practical approa oe The proble ms of the 
ominous age in which we live, though they differ 
in nature, are no less complex than those of the 
apostoli Chure b. This little Epistle provides 4 
sple ndid source of peace and comfort for those who 
are perplexed and troubied. 

As librarians know and make known the power 
of books in human lives, let us not overlook the 
fact that, as the Book o: books is greater than all 
the others, so the Bible’s power transcends all other, 
even to “living peacefully’ amid the confusions and 
terrors of the world around us. 
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VENTURE in which Chicago's John Crerar 

Library will move to the Illinois Institute of 
Technology campus has been announced in conne« 
tion with plans for a $114-to-$2 million public 
library building to house collections of both insti 
tutions. The Crerar Library will have custody of 
Illinois Tech’s technical library collection; a second 
section of the new building will house Illinois 
Tech's library of arts, humanities, and social science 
literature. The move is being made to provide 
location in a center of technological education and 
scientific research for the Crerar Library, the largest 
single group of whose users is comprised of stu- 
dents, faculty members, and scientific personnel of 
Technology Center. Other anticipated advantages 
of the move are expansion and improvement of 
services and economies in operation. The projected 
80,000-square-foot library, with a capacity of at 
least 1,500,000 books and periodicals, will be lo- 
cated at the center of the Illinois Tech campus. It 
will be constructed of steel, brick, and glass to 
match the modern architectural design of other 
Technology Center buildings. 
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Pratt Institute Reference Library is the recipient 
from the Child Study Association of America, of a 
collection of some 3,000 children’s books published 
between 1925 and 1950. Books in the collection 
including some out of print, unavailable, and his 
torically important, were selected by the associa 
tion’s Children’s Book Committee, which since 1912 
has been reviewing all children’s books, preparing 
selected booklists and exhibits, and compiling an 
thologies of children’s stories. In presenting the 
collection, which will be known as the Child Study 
Association Collection, the association commented 
on a trend toward nonfiction in children’s book 
reading, including history told as adventure and as 
a basis for present living. 
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Blind persons throughout the United States will 
be able to hear the wcAu-TV historical interview 
series ‘Return,’ which was produced in cooperation 
with the Free Library of Philadelphia and the Uni 
versity of Pennsylvania. Tape recordings of 19 
actual ‘‘Return’’ broadcasts were presented by WCat 
to the talking book section of the Library for the 
Blind, Free Library of Philadelphia, during Na 
tional Library Week. 

Return” is a series of “interviews” with famous 
early American and world statesmen based upon 
the actual writings, sayings, and philosophies of 
these statesmen. The programs made available to 
the library include interviews with William Penn, 
Daniel Webster, Oliver Wendell Holmes, Thomas 
Jefferson, Benjamin Franklin, Alexander Hamilton 
Horace Greeley, James Madison, Patrick Henry, 
Abraham Lincoln, Theodore Roosevelt, George 
Washington, Benjamin Disraeli, Mahatma Gandhi 
Napoleon, and Walt Whitman. 

Tapes will be sent directly to blind patrons living 
anywhere in the United States upon request to the 
Library for the Blind, Free Library of Philadelphia 
17th and Spring Garden Streets, Philadelphia. 


The papers, manuscripts, books, and memorabilia 
of the late Mary Roberts Rinehart—the gift of het 
sons Stanley, Alan, and Frederick—will be added to 
the library of the University of Pittsburgh. This 
gift of some of Mrs. Rinehart’s most treasured 
possessions, symbols of a writing career which 
spanned more than half a century, includes the 
furniture and other pieces from her study, as well 
as books, manuscripts, magazine copies of material 
framed illustrations, clippings, several scrapbooks 
containing early published material, and some un 
published manuscripts. Mrs. Rinehart, who died in 
her New York apartment September 22, 1958, at 
the age of 82, spent much of her life in Pittsburgh 
and wrote her first successful novels in and about 
Pittsburgh. During a writing career which began 
in 1903, she was the author of more than 60 novels 
and scores of shorter works. 
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STACK CRACKS 





Researchers want help, that’s why 
they're here. 

Have them state their requests and 
make their needs clear 

Get what they want, then quietly 

blend 

background, and 
have a friend. 


Into the you'll 


GRACE B. SPEAR 
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Ot interest to school librarians is an article which 
appeared in the April 1959 issue of The Massa- 
chusetts Teacher, Alice B. Howard's “The School 
Library” on page 10. The article is not localized 
to Massachusetts, but deals with school administra 
tors and their approach to the school library. The 
periodical is published by the Massachusetts Teach- 
ers Association, 14 Beacon Street, Boston 8. Mass 
Single copies sell at 25¢c. 
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The Southern Illinois University Foundation has 
bought the 2000-volume Jewell Stevens collection 
of American and British literature for the SII 
library with privately contributed funds. The col 
lection contains many rare and fine editions of 
books gathered in the past 25 years by Stevens, a 
Chicago advertising man 

Of special interest are the complete collection of 


first editions and a group of manuscript letters of 


the British author, D. H. Lawrence, and biographer, 
J. Middleton Murry. Also included are works by 
Murry's wife, Katherine Mansfield, and productions 
of nineteenth-century British novelists George Bor 
row and Anthony Trollope, biographer A. C. Ben- 
son, and essayist Augustine Birrell. Among Ameri 
can authors represented by first editions are E. A 
Robinson, Stephen Vincent Benet, Robert Frost 
Nathaniel Hawthorne, and Herman Melvill: 

The Stevens collection and the recently-acquired 
Croessmann collection of James Joyce materials will 
be publicily exhibited this fall when the SII 
publishes its ‘Joyce Miscellany” and the 
Miscellany.’ 


Pre SS 
“Lawrence 
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Forthcoming “Carnival of Books 
casts (heard over Chicago's WMAQ, 
wkCA, and obtainable on tape by 
from WMAQ) include the following 
Friend Among Strangers by Eleanore Jewett 
Ppp t's Mark Twain by Jeanette Eaton 
Plant Hunters by Frances L. Jewett 
Daughter of Wolf House by Margaret Bell, 

Check local stations for day and 
weekly broadcasts 
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radio broad 
New York's 


other stations 


time of the 
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An exchange of important historical documents 
between the United States and Canada, in Ottawa, 
inaugurated Canadian National Library Week, 
April 12-18, held for the first time in conjunction 
with U.S. National Library Week. Prime Minister 
John G. Diefenbaker received the American gift 
source materials relating to Abraham Lincoln 
from Dr. Roy P. Basler, noted Lincoln scholar and 
director of the reference department of the Library 
of Congress, Washington, D.C. The Canadian 
Prime Minister presented the United States with a 
microfilm reproduction of the Baring papers 
88,000 pages of records of the activities of the 
Baring Brothers, bankers who financed many im- 
portant business undertakings both in the United 
States and Canada from 1818-1872. 

Since 1959 is the sesquicentennial of the birth 
of Abraham Lincoln, the gift to Canada was made 
available through funds of the Lincoln Sesquicen 
tennial Commission. It included a microfilm ot 
the Library of Congress’ Robert Todd Lincoln col 
lection of Abraham Lincoln papers, consisting of 
more than 18,000 documents, many unpublished 
and basic to any study of the Civil War president 
Also included was a sesquicentennial edition of 
The Collected Works of Abraham Lincoln, edited 
under the direction of Dr. Basler and first published 
in 1953; a facsimile of Lincoln's own scrapbook 
containing clippings about the Lincoln-Douglas 
debates; and a facsimile of the black-borJered letter 
from Queen Victoria written in 1865 to Mrs. Lin 
coln to express her “deep & heartfelt sympathy” on 
the death of the President. Also included was a 
catalog of the sesquicentennial exhibition in the 
Library of Congress—the most comprehensive dis 
play of Lincolniana ever assembled 
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Establishment in Long Beach, Cal., of 
PP nt by Long Beach gy wo and ya at 
owner Bertrand L. Smith, Sr., has been reported by 
the Long Beach Public tie. Income from the 
endowment will finance an annual lecture in Long 
Beach by a leading bookman and provide for the 
purchase of rare books to be added to the Bertrand 
Smith Gift Collection recently established in the 
library by Mr. Smith and his wife. The committee 
of consultants who will select the speaker each 
year is‘ comprised of the city librarian of Long 
Beach, the university librarian of the University of 
California at Los Angeles, and the librarian of the 
Henry E. Huntington Library in San Marino. The 
first annual lecture was delivered by UCLA librarian 
Dr. Lawrence Clark Powell, whose talk was titled, 
“More Precious Than Oil.” 
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The nucleus of a collection of Wallace Stevens 
poetry and letters has been given to Dartmouth Col 
lege’s Baker Library by Donald B. Hopkins, a New 

York advertising executive and alumnus of 1926 
be: his wife. The collection was gathered by M1 
Hopkin with the aid of Samuel French Morse, 
Stevens — and professor of English at Mount 
Holyoke College, to establish a memorial for his 
son, Nathaniel R. Hopkins II, a Dartmouth graduate 
of 1954, who died in 1956 after a long illness. The 
gift of the valuable collection of Stevens’ work was 
arranged through the Friends of Baker Library, and 
Mr. Hopkins plans to add to it 


$20,000 
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More than one and a quarter million persons 
have entered the University of Michigan Under- 
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graduate Library since it opened in January 1958. 
Total circulation of books from the Undergraduate 
Library for use in the building and at home totalled 
about 335,000—five times the number of volumes 
in the library's collection. 

The total book circulation at the Undergraduate 
and General Libraries thus has increased 137% 
since the new building opened. The undergraduate 
librarian reports that ‘While attendance in the 


ALA WASHING 


Library Services Act 

O* JUNE 24, the Senate voted $7,500,000, the 

full authorization, for the Library Services Act 
Since the House-approved figure was $6,000,000 
this item is one of the amounts to be considered by 
the joint Senate-House Conference Committee ap- 
pointed to reconcile the differences in the Labor- 
HEW Appropriations bill as passed by the Senate 
and the House. The conferees have held a number 
of meetings but at this time no decision has been 
reached. When the Conference Committee reports 
out the compromise bill it must then be accepted 
by both Houses before going to the President for 
signature 


Surplus Property 


During the last week of July, the Senate Donable 
Property Subcommittee held hearings to consider 
surplus property eligibility, Many bills have been 
introduced in this Congress which would ‘extend 
the benefits of surplus property to various organi 
zations, municipalities, and agencies. ALA testified 
in support of S.155, introduced by Senators Kert 
and Monroney (D., Okla.) which would amend 
the Federal Property and Administrative Services 
Act of 1949 so as to permit donation of surplus 
personal property to tax-supported libraries. Let 
ters urging favorable action on this bill should go 
to Senator Ernest Gruening (D., Alaska), chait 
man, Senator Edmund S. Muskie (D., Maine), and 
Senator Homer E, Capehart (R., Ind.) 


Metropolitan Area Problems 


The growing concern about the problems of 
urban regions is reflected in the many bills which 
are pending in both House and Senate. In July 
hearings were held by the Senate Subcommittee on 
Reorganization and International Organizations 
(Hubert Humphrey, Minn., Chairman) and by the 
House Subcommittee on Legislative and Executive 
Reorganization (William J. Dawson, Illinois 
Chairman). A statement by Emerson Greenaway 
director of the Free Library of Philadelphia, was 
introduced into the record of the Senate hearings 
in support of $.1431 (Joseph Clark, Penn.) which 
would authorize the appointment of a Commission 
to Study the Problems of Metropolitan Areas, in 
cluding libraries. The director of the Washington 
Office appeared before the House Comrnittee urging 
that the problems of libraries be specifically in 
cluded if a study of the over-all metropolitan area 
problem is approved by the Congress. At the hear 
ing Rep. Dante B. Fascell (D., Fla.) said he would 
expect that libraries would be included in the gen 
eral term “education” in his bill, H.R. 7465. 
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building has passed the 8,000 mark at least twice 
each week, there have been very few disciplinary 
problems. The enthusiastic response of students 
and faculty to the Michigan Undergraduate Library, 
the second of its kind in the U.S. (Lamont Library 
at Harvard being the first) is a gratifying indica- 
tion that it is an important addition to the intellec 
tual life of the campus.” 
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sTON NOTES 


Problems of the Aging 


Since library service to older adults has long 
been a recognized function of libraries, the Ameri 
can Library Association was asked to testify before 
the special Senate subcommittee appointed to study 
the problems of the aging and the aged. The state 
ment stressed the potential of libraries in effectively 
serving the older adult and the community of which 
he is an integral part 


Postal Rates 


Senate hearings were held on July 8 on H.R 
4595, which deals with certain provisions of the 
postal law relating to the educational and library 
materials rate. The enactment of this bill would 
permit libraries to mail unbound, as well as bound 
periodicals at the special library rate. Communica 
tions in regard to this measure should be addressed 
to Senator Mike Monroney, chairman of the Post 
Office Subcommittee of the Senate Committee on 
Post Othce and Civil Service 
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2 Indispensable New Editions Now Ready 


1959 New 8th EDITION 


SEARS LIST OF SUBJECT HEADINGS 
By Bertha M. Frick 610p. $5.00 








Particularly useful for small and medium sized libraries, and also for special libraries for 
material outside their fields of specialization. Headings follow the Library of Congress form, 
and ample “see” and “see also” references are provided. 

THIS NEW 81 EDITION FEATURES; 

Approximately 300 new subjects, such as Automation, Little league baseball, Outer space, 
Television and children, etc. 
More direct and more modern terminology, e.g., Exceptional children, instead of Children, 
Abnormal and backward; Barrels instead of Coopers and cooperage. 
Simplification and standardization of form divisions. 
. “SUGGESTIONS FOR THE BEGINNER IN SUBJECT HEADING Work,” completely rewritten by the 
Editor and designed to help the inexperienced person in the use of the List. 

Also included are Dewey classification numbers for all subject headings, assigned by the 

Decimal Classification Office from the new 8th Abridged Edition of Dewey. 





AND ALSO—THE 


NEW 8th ABRIDGED DEWEY DECIMAL 


CLASSIFICATION AND RELATIVE INDEX 
1959 495p. $6.50 


‘An abridgement of Edition 16 of the DC. Contains 2097 table entries and 18,000 index 
entries. 


Intended to meet the needs of general libraries, the new abridged edition will be especially 
useful in: 
1. Small public, college, and junior college libraries 
. School libraries of all sizes. . . 
Branch and juvenile collections 
. Special libraries 
Large libraries which have relatively small collections in certain subject fields. . . 
6. Private and personal libraries 
Contains 20 pages of introduction and explanations, 220 pages of Tables, and 255 pages of 
relative index; plus First, Second, and Third Summaries. It will serve equally well for books, 
circulars, photographs or microfilms. It has been called “The Indispensable Tool” for librarians. 


Order Your Copy Today From — 


The H. W. Wilson Company 
950 University Ave. . New York City 52 
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CURRENT 
REFERENCE 


Reviewed by 


BO OK S # FRANCES NEEL CHENEY 


{A monthly review of nonsubscription publications. The 
judgments expressed are independent of The Wilson Com 
pany. Communications should be addressed to Mrs 
Cheney, Library School, George Peabody College for 


Teachers, Nashville 5, Tennessee. ]} 


Reference Book Checklist 
1. GASKELL, PHitip. John Baskerville; a bibli 
ography. New York, Cambridge University Press, 
1959. 72p. $11 

2. BURLINGAME, ROGER. 
story of McGraw-Hill. New 
1959. 506p. 

3. WATTERS, REGINALD Eyre, comp. A Check 
List of Canadian Literature and Background Mate- 
rials, 1628-1950. Toronto, University of Toronto 
Press, 1959. 789p. $15 

4. HAGER, ANNA Marie and Everett GORDON 
HaGER, comps. The Historical Society of Southern 
California Bibliography of All Published Works, 
1884-1957. Los Angeles, The Historical Society of 
Southern California, 1958. 184p. $9 

5. ZISCHKA, GERT A. Index Lexicorum; bib- 
liographie de r lexikalischen nachschlagewerke. New 
York, Hafner, 1959. 290p. $12 

6. BOHMER, ALols and others. Legal Sources 
and Bibliography of Czechoslovakia. New York, 
Praeger (for the Free Europe Committee), 1959. 
180p. $6 

STRUNK, WILLIAM, JR. The Elements of 
Style, with revisions, and introduction and a new 
chapter on writing by E. B. White. New York, 
Macmillan Co., 4959. 71p. $2.50 

8. Harvey, PAuL and J. E. HESELTINE, comps. 
and eds. The Oxford Companion to French Litera- 
ture, Oxford, Clarendon Press, 1959. 773p. $12.50 

9. LoGasA, HANNAH, comp. Historical Fiction 
and Other Reading References for Classes in Junior 
and Senior High Schools, and Colleges. 6th rev 
and enl. ed. Philadelphia, McKinley, 1959. 280p 
$5.75 

10. GABLE, LEE J., ed. Encyclopedia for Church 
Group Leaders. New York, Association Press, 
1959. 633p $7.95 

11. StToopy, RALPH. A Handbook of Church 
Public Relations, Nashville, Abingdon, 1959. 255p. 
$4 

12. SCHROEDER, RUTH. Youth Programs on 
Nature Themes, Nashville, Abingdon, 1959. 192p. 
$2.75 

13. PETERSEN, ROBERT E, and THE EDITORS OF 
Hot Rop MaGAZINE. The Complete Book of Hot 
Rodding. New York, Prentice-Hall, 1959. 224p 
$5.95 

14. MERRILL, GRAYSON, ed. Van Nostrand’s 
Dictionary of Guided Missiles and Space Flight. 
Princeton, New Jersey, Van Nostrand, 1959. 688p 
$17.50 

15. PARKIN, CHARLES M., Jr., ed. The Rocket 
Handbook for Amateurs. New York, John Day, 
1959. 306p. $5.95 


Endless Frontiers; the 
York, McGraw-Hill, 
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16. SHAW, Freperic, Little Railways of the 
World, Berkeley, California, Howell-North, 1958. 
257p. $6 

17. Goprrey, J. W. and G, Parr. The Techni- 
cal Writer. New York, Wiley, 1959, 340p. $8.50 

18. Brepow, Miriam. Handbook for the Medi- 
cal Secretary. 4th ed. New York, Gregg Publish- 
ing Division, McGraw-Hill Book Co., 1959. 378p. 
$6.50 

19. BRADLEY, VAN ALLEN, Gold in Your At- 
tic. New York, Fleet Publishing Corporation, 1958. 
277p. $5.95 

20. STEVENSON, NokEL C. Search and Research, 
the researcher's handbook; Revised ed. Salt Lake 
City, Utah, Deseret Book Company, 1959. 364p. 
$2.95 

21. FERNAU, JOACHIM, The Praeger Encyclo- 
pedia of Old Masters. New York, Praeger, 1959 
334p. $6.75 

22. ZECHLIN, RuTH. Complete Book of Hand 
crafts, Boston, Branford, 1959. 328p. $6.50 


Of Printers and Publishers 


* oe LE spared neither pains nor money 

to make his books as fine as he could, but 
his standards of textural accuracy were too low for 
the results to be entirely successful; most of his 
books were unusually beautiful, expensive and in- 
correct." Thus Philip Gaskell concludes in his 
John Baskerville, a bibliography,’ which lists and 
describes all of the books, pamphlets, and broad- 
sides of the press of the appointed printer to the 
University of Cambridge in 1758, Because Gaskell’s 
standards of textual accuracy were so high we may 
say that this bibliography is unusually beautiful, 
expensive, and correct. Careful explanation of terms 
used, specimen pages, and a folded double sheet in 
a pocket which reproduces ‘A Specimen of Basker- 
ville’s Types,’ further distinguish this sturdily 
bound volume. 

Endless Frontiers* is more than the story of 
McGraw-Hill's first hundred years, for its prolific 
author, Roger Burlingame, has written the history 
of the business press in America, in a style so lively 
and adorned with so many interesting illustrations 
that even those not immediately concerned with the 
world of book publishing will find it stimulating 
Burlingame conceived this book as the preservation 
of an era in which the power of print was called 
into the service of industry and has drawn on a 
wide range of sources and persons. He has, how- 
ever, used McGraw-Hill as the protagonist or in 
terpreter of this era. One valuable reference feature 
is a detailed chronology of significant events (1858- 
1957) in the story of McGraw-Hill set within the 
framework of historical and technological progress 
The volume is well indexed. 


Bibliographical Excursions 


A Check List of Canadian Literature and Back 
ground Materials, 1628-1950 * is in two parts, The 
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first attempts to record all known titles in the 
recognized forms of poetry, fiction, and drama that 
were produced by English-speaking Canadians up 
to 1950. The second part is a more selective listing 
of books by Canadians which seem likely to be of 
value to anyone studying the literature or culture of 
Canada, arranged alphabetically by author under 
ten categories, ¢.g., bibliography, biography, educa- 
tion, social history, and scholarship, An index of 
authors’ names, initials, and pseudonyms refers to 
page, since individual entries are not numbered 
Since Canadian library locations are given, this 
check list will be valuable in interlibrary loan, as 
well as an important addition to the bibliography of 
Canadian literature 

A more specialized regional bibliography is Te 
Historical Society of Southern California Bibliog- 
raphy of All Published Works, 1884-1957, which 
abstracts the contents of the annual and quarterly 
publications of the society, issue by issue, with 
appended author and title indexes, giving exact 
citation to volume and page. Though it bears the 
mark of being a family project, which it is, rather 
than that of a trained bibliographer, it is a useful 
addition to the indexing of local and regional 
history 

Index Lexicorum® lists 7,000 titles, with a few 
brief annotations, arranged under 21 subject fields, 
¢.g., philosophy, history, geography, etc. Titles in- 
clude such forms of reference works as specialized 
encyclopedias and dictionaries, biographical diction- 
aries, yearbooks, gazetteers, but no subject bibliog- 
raphies, making this a kind of companion volume 
to Bestermann, as well as those bibliographies of 
foreign language dictionaries such as Collison’s, 
since these are not included in Index Lexicorum. 
It is international in scope, with emphasis on Ger 
man titles, understandably, and an appended index 
to personal authors and key words, The most im 
portant works in each subject have been starred. 
Though publisher and pagination are not given, 
and though annotations are brief and infrequent, 
this guide to certain types of reference books will 
prove a valuable supplement to Winchell in large 
reference libraries interested in foreign titles. 

Legal Sources and Bibliography of Creche she - 
tukia” provides the first bibliographical tool in 
English for the study of law in Czechoslovakia and 
is one of a series prepared by the Mid-European 
Law Project in the Law Library of the Library of 
Congress under the direction of Dr. Vladimir Gsov 
ski. The listing of the legal treatises, commentaries, 
and other forms of legal writing is prefaced by an 
introduction giving the legal sources of the country, 
the roots of the national legislative system, and the 
transition to the present system under the com 
munmist government. Title, author, and subject in- 
dexes append the five main sections which treat of 
various types of publications, ¢.g., official sources 
periodicals, etc., and include not only material in 
Czech and Slovak, but-also books and articles in 
English, French, German, and Russian. Volumes 
of this valuable series on Hungary and Bulgaria 
appeared in 1956 


Literature and the Writing of It 


The Elements of Style* has been praised by E. B. 
White, who has revised and added a new chapter 
to it, as “clear, brief, bold.” Its author, late pro- 
fessor of English at Cornell, was known for his 
devotion to the cause of lucid English prose, and 
we may not say that this little book is “as good or 
better than’’ other handbooks of style for Professor 
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Strunk warns, “Expressions of this type should be 
corrected by rearranging the sentences.’’ Nor can 
we say that it “certainly” is helpful, for the profes 
this word: “Used indiscriminately by 
some writers, much as others use very, in an attempt 
to intensify any and every statement, A mannerism 
of this kind, bad in speech, is even worse in writ- 
ing.’’ Recommended for all libraries. 

The Oxford Companion to French Literature” is 
of necessity a larger volume, for its 6,000 entries 
represent plots and authors, as well as_ historic 
places and literary characters, from A.D. 400 to 
about 1940. Like the other Oxford companions it 
devotes more space to authors and specific works 
and defines author to include critics, historians, phi- 
losophers, but to a lesser degree. Longer general 
articles are devoted to phases of French literary his 
tory, and liberal use of q.v. relates these to more 
specific entries. These vary in length from a few 
lines to several columns, but enough of the quanti- 
tative approach. What really distinguishes this very 
useful handbook is that it includes the last work 
of Sir Paul Harvey, who was responsible for the 
period from the earliest French literature to the 
18th century. Miss Heseltine, in assuming respon- 
sibility for the modern period and for bringing the 
book to completion after Harvey's death in 1948 
has received assistance from such authorities as 
Cazamian, Lalou, Dr, Enid Starkie, and Dr. R. A 
Sayce. As a ready-reference source to French litera 
ture before World War II, it may take its place 
proudly beside the other Oxford companions. 


sor Ssavs of 


Historical Fiction,” in its sixth edition, has been 
enlarged to include titles suitable for college stu 
dents, but has retained the same broad headings 
found in the first edition, with a new section called 
One World. Some older titles have been dropped 
to make room for titles published between 1952 
and 1957, these including not only historical novels 
of which fewer were published during this period 
but also fictionized biography, travel, and personal 
experiences, Like its predecessors, it has an author 
and title index to the classified sections. 


The Church in Action 


Encyclopedia for Church Group Leaders” con 
sists of a series of signed articles, reprinted from 
livers sources, and arranged under 22 subjects 
which range in subject matter from Christian foun- 
dations to educational organization and administra- 
tion. Chosen primarily for volunteer leaders who 
work with groups in their own churches, it contains 
much practical information, such as common pit- 
falls to be avoided in the use of audio-visual re- 
sources—these being overemphasis, poor selection 
failure to preview, equipment bungling, and faulty 
ventilation, Also described are such techniques as 
brainstorming for creative thinking,’ a variation 
of the buzz session, in which it is important to 
bring together the people who are immediately con- 
cerned with the problems under consideration. Also 
described is the ‘dream session.”” The author's ex 
perience in directing training schools and work- 
shops has led him to focus this handbook on the 
actual needs and problems of church leaders and 
teachers. Certain Protestant denominations will 
find it quite helpful. 

A Handbook of Church Public Relations,” on 
the other hand, is aimed at the professional and is 
designed as a practical guide to the press, radio, 
television, and resources of the local church, Its 
three main parts are entitled “Headlining the 
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Church,” “Radio and Television Serving the 
Church,” and “Your Church Meets Its Public.” A 
glossary of terms commonly used in public relations 
is appended. 

Youth Programs on Nature Themes™ includes 
suggested “hymns, a call to worship, meaningful 
poems, prayers, and a brief meditation” for each of 
23 programs, with the theme of God in nature. 
The seasons, trees, birds, ocean, and desert are some 
of the subjects of this inspirational handbook by 
an advisor to youth fellowship groups in Baptist 
churches. 


Hot Rods and Missiles and the Like 


For those who wish to re-engineer their cars into 
“hot iron,” The Complete Book of Hot Rodding’ 
provides 16 chapters, profusely illustrated, with a 
glossary of terms, covering the automobile engine's 
valves, electrical system, racing tires, and carbure- 
tion. The staff, technical advisors and contributors 
to Hot Rod magazine are responsible for this fac- 
tual and rather technical how-to-do-it.on ““Amet 
ica’s fastest growing sport.” 

Dictionary of Guided Missiles and Space Flight ™ 
defines and explains the most commonly used terms 
in the field, as well as related terms from aero 
dynamics, astrodynamic Ss, electronics, astronomy, 
and physics, with illustrative photographs and dia- 
grams. This fifth volume in the series, Principles 
of Guided Missile Design, is intended for both 
military and civilian personnel concerned with re- 
search, design, or operation of guided missiles and 
spacecraft. Frequent use of boldface type within 
the body of the text refers the reader to other entries, 
which are often in turn see-references, e.g., the en- 
try, ‘frequency, natural” gives the phrase “standing 
wave” in dark type. Looking under this, one is re 
ferred to ‘wave, standing.” And “‘laminar flow” 
refers the reader to a see-reference to “fluid flow 
Though this eliminates the use of many see-also 
references, it slows up the reader, Aside from this 
the definitions and explanations of terms by men 
experienced in this field, appear to be clearly written 
in this companion volume to the [ternational Dic- 
tionary of Physics and Electronics 

The Rocket Handbook for Amateurs contains 
12 chapters by 11 experts, and illustrates the fact 
that rocketry, to be practical and safe, requires 
knowledge of a wide range of technical subjects 
Three chapters are reprinted from periodicals, Th 
readable style and the lack of an index make this 
more suitable for the circulating collection of a 
high school or public library, than for the reference 
collection, in spite of the inclusion of a great deal 
of scientific and technical information 

Little Railways of the World,” in its detailed ac 
count of the smallest operating railroads from the 
Santa Fe and Disneyland to the Darjeeling-Hima 
layan, reflects the life-long interest and enthusiasm 
of its architect-artist author. Its 225 photographs, 
14 area maps, and 9 equipment drawings add to 
this volume which is of interest as social as well as 
industrial history, No index, alas 


Other Science and Technology 


The Technical Writer’ that this im 
portant member of a team is grounded in the prin- 
ciples of composition and requires mainly to avoid 
common pitfalls and put polish on his work. There 
tore, less than a third of the volume is devoted to 
the technique of technical writing, the rest being 
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devoted to the use of illustrations, printing proc- 
esses, the set-up of a technical publications unit, 
and some considerations of technical authorship, 
with appendices giving terms, symbols, associations, 
and a fully annotated critical bibliography on the 
presentation of technical information. This first- 
rate job by two British authorities admirably fulfills 
its stated intention to be an aid to the presentation 
and production of technical literature. 

Handbook for the Medical Secretary,” the fourth 
edition of this permanent reference book for the 
relative newcomer to the list of specializations in 
the field of business training, is updated with a new 
section on pharmacology, a section on banking 
practices, a revised section on the dental secretary, 
idded medical vocabulary drills, and a new glossary 
with shorthand outlines. Its inclusiveness and 
sensible selection of illustrative material recom 
mend it to the medical library as well as the medical 
secretary. 


Searchers and Finders 


Public libraries may find Gold in Your Atti 
just the thing for the “general reader’? who has an 
interest in rare books, but who is inclined to view 
every leather-bound volume printed before 1850 as 
i rarity, A short primer of book-hunting, a diction 
ary of terms, short descriptions of 42 outstanding 
rare books, and a price index listing more than 
2,500 titles, give little information that will not be 
found in large libraries, but its lively style and 
basic information will recommend it to small li 
braries which can afford it. 

Search and Research”™ also hits a subject of wide 
spread interest—finding our ancestors. Here an ex 
perienced genealogist supplies a guide to official 
records and library sources for investigators, his 
torians, genealogists, lawyers, and librarians, con 
veniently arranged by type of source, e.g., church 
records; and by states and territories, with briefer 
sections on the British Isles. Those familiar with 
the extensive genealogical werk of the Mormons 
will expect a thorough treatment when they note 
that the guide is printed in Salt Lake City. They 
will not be disappointed in this second edition, pub 


lished at so reasonable a price. 


Arts and Crafts 


T he Praeger Encyclopedia of Old Masters , Is 
i small volume covering painters, techniques, gal 
leries, and critics of the period from about 1250 
to 1800. Brief biocritical sketches of painters are 
often accompanied by one or more small colored 
reproductions of their work, though it is worrisome 
that some of these do not appear on the same page 
is the text, e.g., in the letters A-C approximately 
15 of the 56 illustrations are on other than the 
facing page as the text. In spite of this 
and in spite of the fact that the 230 illustrations 
cover less than half of the Old Masters included 
this translation from the German is distinguished 
for its text, and for its discriminating selection of 
artists. Its modest price will attract small libraries 

Complete Book of Handcrafts™ is the first Amet 
ican edition of an original Dutch handbook, widely 
recognized in Europe, and running the gamut from 
batik to bookbinding, from embroidered christening 
robes to knitted kiddy pants, The clear instructions 
the many fine illustrations, over 1,200 in all, and 
the emphasis on inexpensive tools and materials, as 
well as its broad are outstanding features 
of this better than average how-to-do-it book, 
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SOME ITEMS 


FOR THE 


BOOKISH LIBRARIAN 


The attention of American librarians is drawn to a brochure 
entitled THE ANGLO-AMERICAN LIBRARY ASSOCIATIONS which has 
recently been published by the Library Association, Chaucer ‘House, 
Malet Place, London, W.C. 1 at 30c post free. This is a piece of 
research into the early years of the American Library Association, 
the Library Association of the United Kingdom, and the Library 
Journal which was for a period the Anglo-American organ of librari- 
anship. In the little study there are graphic sidelights on Melvil 
Dewey, R. R. Bowker, Frederick Leypoldt, and other fathers of the 
profession. The study has had the commendation of D. H. Clift, Dr. 
Frederic Melcher, Dr. Ernest A. Savage, W. C. Berwick Sayers, and 
colleagues on both sides of the Atlantic. The author cf the brochure 
is R. D. Macleod, Editor of the LIBRARY REVIEW. 


i RR 


Attention is also drawn to POEMS AND BALLApDs by John David- 
son; selected with an introduction by R. D. Macleod and published 
by The Unicorn Press, Royal Opera Arcade, Pall Mall, London, 
S.W. 1. at $2.25. The collection ranges over the twenty years of 
Davidson’s work as a poet. He was one of the most colourful figures 
in the period of the ’nineties and its galaxy of talent which included 
Frank Harris, W. B. Yeats, Richard Le Gallienne, John Lane, Max 
Beerbohm, Beardsley, Gosse, all of whom find reference in the long 
Introduction. 








om x 


A piece of research which has provided another angle on a great 
Victorian personality is WILLIAM Morris: As SEEN BY His Con- 
TEMPORARIES, available in a new edition for 50c from W. & R. Holmes 
(Books) Ltd., 3-11 Dunlop Street, Glasgow, C.1. This studyis also 
the work of R. D. Macleod. 


W. & R. HOLMES (BOOKS) LTD. 
3, Dunlop Street, 
Glasgow, C.1, Scotland 
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For 


Edited by GRETCHEN 


How Do They Feel 
about the County ? 


oe NTLY we have been amazed at the varia- 
tions in attitude toward county government 
found in different parts of our country. This is 
particularly noticeable when there is a campaign on 
trying to persuade citizens to support a county- 
wide library system, or to raise the tax levy for the 
library. 

Ruth Baumann, Bureau of Government, Exten- 
sion Division, University of Washington, has made 
some pertinent observations regarding county gov- 
ernment which should help to clarify the reasons 
for these different attitudes. In a talk given at the 
County Section of the Wisconsin Library Associa- 
tion, Miss Baumann observed: 


Whether the county is an appropriate 
mental unit for providing library service—or any 
other kind of service depe nds on many things, but 
particularly on how county residents themselves re- 
gard the county 

The answers to such fundamental questions as 
the following might tend to give us some clue as to 
whether the county is an appropriate unit 
brary service. How would you answer the follow- 
ing questions? 


govern 


tor li 


1. Have you had occasion within the past year 
to conduct business in the county courthouse 
clerk of court's office, register of deeds’ office, 
ty clerk’s office, ete.? 


COuN- 


2. Have you ever appeared at a county board 
meeting or meeting of a county board committee? 
3. Do 


agency? 


you re gard the county as a “service” 
4. Do you have dealings with the state agencies 
which have district or regional offices? 
5. Do you regard the county as an 
of the state in which you live? 


agent or arm 


6. Do you feel that the people in your counly 
ide ntifty themselves with their county of residence 
in the sense that they have "a 


interest 7 


community of 


Do yOu belie ve that re side nts of a county be 
that they have real control of the county gov- 
ernment (as compared with their feeling that they 
control village or city government) ? 


] 


eve 


8. Even thouel i might mean having fewer anda 
perhaps lower quality services, would you prefer to 
live with that kind of service rather than joining a 
wealthier county or counties (or poorer ones, for 
that matter) so that the tax base would enable 
to enjoy more and better services ? 


yOu 


Miss Baumann pointed out that the county is dis 
playing—as a unit of government—a persistent and 
lively vitality. It is engaging in an increasingly 


material on 
Mrs 


se nd 
library work to 


Extension librarians are invited to 
rural, state, county and regional 
Schenk at Summerdale, Alabama. 
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wide range of activities, it is spending much moré 
money than ever before, and has many more people 
on its payrolls 

County and regional librarians do well when they 
help to bring or create a feeling of ‘closeness to 
government” among library clientele. Sometimes 
the county seat is many miles away, in other areas 
it is the next village, so the use that is made of 
governmental agencies—the county health depart 
ment, the highway department, and others—will de 
pend largely on this closeness. Much also depends 
on how active the county agencies themselves (in 
cluding the library) are as to whether county resi 
dents ‘know and use’’ their county government 

The county may not be the proper unit of gov 
ernment for local library service in many instances, 
but until a better one is devised it is the one that 
county and regional librarians must work with 
Miss Baumann closed her talk with some words of 
caution that are well taken 

No service, whether it be library service, water 
service, sewage disposal, police and fire protection, 
industrial development, or what have you, can 
carve out its own governmental organization and 
financial support without taking into account some 
or all of the {suggested plans for reorganization of 
county government} in relation to other services 
ind other attempts at reorganization. 


The Thrill of Beginning 


During the month of May your extension editor 
had the great pleasure of visiting a number of new- 
ly voted, scarcely born regional libraries in the state 
of Missouri, Like the old fire horse smelling smoke 
it was a great temptation to stay, roll up sleeves 
and start to work. The new Scenic Regional Li 
brary, comprising Franklin, Gasconade and Warren 
counties, is headed by Lucy Lomax, former field 
consultant on the library staff. For a change 
Miss Lomax will now be able to the work 
through’’—something that field consultants cannot 
always do. She demonstrated the service to the 
three counties for the past two years. Franklin 
County voted a library district in 1958, the other 
two this spring. The first bookmobile trip through 
the three counties started June 11 

The other three counties (Callaway, Boone, and 
Howard) are enjoying a different distinction. Co 
lumbia, home of the University of Missouri and 
seat of Boone County, has a public library estab 
lished in 1901. On July 9 the Columbia library 
board signed a contract with the regional library for 
a unified program of service. The state library is 
loaning the new regional library a bookmobile and 
10,000 books to get the service under way in the 
fall. In the meantime, the Columbia Public Li 
brary’s book collection of 45,000 volumes is open 
to residents of Callaway, Boone, and Howard coun 
ties. Susanna Alexander, Columbia's “Woman of 
the Year’ in 1958 and public librarian, will direct 
the service and will have the pleasure—and _ the 


(Continued on page 72) 
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Displays for the Month 


leader's “megaphone” at Roosevelt Junior High 
School, Fond du Lac, Wis. Emanating from the 
megaphone was the cheer: HERE'S THE WAY YOI 
SPELL IT—R-E-A-D READ! 





Eooks on American history were displayed undet 
the caption KNOW YOUR AMERICA at Atlanta Uni 
versity, Atlanta, Ga. Vari-colored map of North 
America was mounted on circles of gold and pale 
blue, with flecks of gold paint nearby. Autumn 
leaves were arranged among books and on board 


oe ww 
Haywood County High School Library, Browns 
ee aaa 


ville, Tenn., used this timely display during the 
height of the basketball season to tie in the interest 
in sports with reading books about basketball. A 
large basketball flanked by pictures of both girls 
and boys’ teams, together with their win-loss record 
was the center of attraction. Covers from several 
books about basketball completed the display 


so w 

THE SECRETARIAL WORLD, a display of the ma 
terials available in the library on business, was a 
featured attraction at the Luther Jackson High 
School, Merrifield, Va. Book jackets and occupa 
tional and vocational pamphlets were used to illus 
trate the various tasks of secretaries. Cut-out figures 
(supported by straight pins) in gay colors were 
used against a yellow background. The file cabinet 


and telephone switchboard were outlined with 
School colors (purple background, the rest gold) purple cord 


1, Caption was made from black con 
were used on this bulletin board featuring cheer struction paper. 
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Reading statistics for kooks in the feld of drama 
at Florida A & M University in Tallahassee sky 
rocketed during this display en‘itled THE STAGE IS 
SET. This stage was quite effective—its curtains, 
designed from cardboard of gilt, featured tiebacks of 
extra heavy woven cor string; a‘tached to the rich 
green backdrop of light-weight paper were colorful 
book jackets. The masks were crea’ed from white 
construction paper. Drama books were placed at 
the bottom of the display case. Mitten letters were 
used for caption. Booklists on appropriate titles 
were distributed in quantity, 


Plymouth School, Midland, Mich., has a new 
library. A bulletin board was not installed so some 
other method had to be devised for getting children 
interested in books, as well as advertising some 
specific titles. The solution was a basic wire mobile 
the theme of which is changed each month, with 
storybook characters, Halloween figures, flowers, 
colored leaves, etc. Sometimes jackets and a slogan 
are included 

The. mobile pictured represents Alice from Lewis 
Carroll's Alice's Adventures in Wonderland, Bambi 
from the book by Felix Salten, a space cat from 
Space Cat Visits Venus by Ruthven Todd, Edgar 
Wyatts Geronimo, Mr. Bumps from Walter De La 
Mare’s Mr. Bumps and His Monkey, the hare of 
hare and tortise fame, Betsy from Betsy's Busy Sum 
mer by Carolyn Haywood, and Miss Pickerell from 
Miss Pickerell Goes to the Arctic by Ellen Mac 


Gregor. 
s 8 
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This is the time to begin planning your Christmas 
display—it is not too early. Say MERRY CHRISTMAS to 
everyone who enters your library, in a beautiful way— 
with the Showboat Letters illustrated above. The 14 
letters for this message are well within your library’s 
budget. They are available in the following 4 sizes 
2, 214, 3 & 4 inches tall. 

Use the coupon below (or a post card) to find out 
how inexpensive it really is to say MERRY CHRISTMAS 
as beautifully as this! (And don't forget that these 
same letters can be used on other occasions, at no extra 


cost to you!) 


MITTENS DISPLAY LETTERS 


39 West 60th St., N.Y. 23, N.Y. 
—or Mitten Bidg., Redlands, Calif. 


Dear Mr. Mitten: 
Please let me know without any obligation whatso 


ever, what it will cost me to get the beautiful Showboat 
Letters to spell out MERRY CHRISTMAS in my library. 


The size letters I am interested in are inches high 


My Name 
Address 


City Zone State 
69 








THE IMMORTAL 
WORDS OF 
CHARLES DICKENS 
LIVE AGAIN! 


AUDIO BOOK PRESENTS 
A DISTINGUISHED NEW 16 RPM 


TALKING BOOK’ ALBUM 


A CHRISTMAS CAROL 
by Charles Dickens Masterfully Read by Dan O’Herlihy 


COMPLETE AND UNABRIDGED ON 4 ULTRA-MICROGROOVE 
16 RPM ‘TALKING BOOK’ PHONOGRAPH RECORDS — $4.95 


Beautifully packaged and certain to appeal for the holiday season. 
Audio Books Have Wide Acceptance; Make Sure You Are Well Stocked 


This is the Complete Library of Audio Book 16 rpm Albums 
Read by the most distinguished personalities of Broadway and Hollywood! 


Heart or DarkKNeEsS — Read by Dan O'Herlihy - 5 Records — $5.95 

THe Writincs or ABRAHAM LiNcoLN — Read by Raymond Massey -— 8 Records — $8.95 

THe Rep Bapce or Courace — Read by Robert Ryan - 6 records — $6.95 

THe Comprtete SONNETS OF WILLIAM SHAKESPEARE — Ronald Colman — 3 records — $3.95 

THe Av TopioGRaPHY OF BENJAMIN FRANKLIN — Read by Michael Rye — 8 records — $8.95 

THe Avupio Book or Famous Poems — Read by Marvin Miller -— 4 records — $4.95 

THe Great TaLtes aNd Poems or Epcar ALLAN Por - 4 records — $4.95 

THe Triat or Socrates — Read by Thomas Mitchell - 3 records — $3.95 

Tue Best or Mark Twain — 4 records — $4.95 

THe StRaANGe Case or Dr. JEKYLL AND Mr. Hype — Gene Lockhart - 4 records — $4.95 

THe Basic Writincs oF RaLtett WaLtpo EMERSON — Read by Lew Ayres — 5 records — $5.95 

THe Aub Book or Great Essays — Read by Marvin Miller - 8 records — $8.95 

WALDEN — Read by John Carradine — 6 records — $6.95 

Treasure ISLAND — Read by Hans Conried — 8 records — $8.95 

ADVENTURES OF SHERLOCK Ho_mMes — Read by Basil Rathbone -— 5 records — $5.95 

THe Comecete New Testament — 26 records — $29.95 

THe Ov TestaMENT = 26 records — $29.95 

ALICE IN- WONDERLAND — Read by Marvin Miller and Jane Webb - 3 records — $3.95 

\ Critp’s GarRDEN or Verses — Read by Elinor Gene Hoffman —- 1 record — $1.49 

Just So Srories — Read by Gene Lockhart - 5 records — $5.95 

THe Wizarp or Oz — Read by Marvin Miller and Jane Webb - 5 records — $5.95 

Pre Merry AbveNntures or Rosin Hoop — Read by Michael Rye - 3 records — $3.95 

STORYTIME Favorrres — Read by Jane Webb — 2 records — $2.95 

Rive Van WINKLE AND THE LEGEND oF SLEEPY HoLLow — 1 record — $1.49 

GULLiver’s TRAVELS — Read by Hal Gerard - 1 record — $1.49 

THe KiInG or tHe GoLbeEN Riverk AND THE Great STONE Face — Read by Elinor Gene 
Hoffman — 1 record — $1.49 

STORIES FROM THE New TestaMENtT — Read by Jane Webb — 2 records — $2.95 

Stories FROM THE OLD TesTAMENT — 2 records — $2.95 


Write TODAY for Complete Information 


AUDIO BOOK COMPANY St. Joseph, Michigan 
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SCHOOL AND CHILDREN’S geno 
LIBRARIES 4! : 


Fall Plans 


fy IS THE DAY AFTER LABOR DAY FOR YOU but for 
me, the Fourth of July has only just passed. As 
you take up the library reins of the fall term you 
are looking back over the events of a happy, restful 
summer (I hope) while I still have three weeks of 
our summer session left before my vacation starts 
I am wondering what I can tell you that will make 
some small contribution to your fall activities. 

Well, surely there are exhibits and bulletin 
boards to make ready. Here are several sources of 
ideas and arrangements which have come to my 
attention recently 

1. Oceana Publications, Inc., 80 Fourth Ave 
NYC 3, offers “Effective Library Exhibits,” telling 
how to prepare and promote good displays. It is 
extensively illustrated and costs $4.50 

2. Three items in the series called “Bridges for 
Ideas,” prepared by the Visual Instructfon Bureau, 
University of Texas, Austin 12, give promise of 
aid. Number 2, ‘Bulletin Boards,’ contains ideas 
for effective teaching with bulletin boards. It is il- 
lustrated by photographs and drawings which use 
special techniques of color, texture, contrast, and 
third dimension and gives ways of using inexpen 
sive and accessible materials as well as a list of 
sources of materials. Price, $1. No, 4, ‘Lettering 
Techniques,” presents basic techniques of hand let- 
tering or cut-outs and also sources and uses of m«¢ 
chanical or commercially prepared letters. Price 
$1. No. 9, “Educational Displays and Exhibits,”’ 
has practical suggestions and directions for better 
planned, effective exhibits, indicating sources of 
materials. Price, $2. It might be well to write t 
the Visual Instruction Bureau for a descriptive leaf- 
let of this entire series. 

3. Mary Graham Stewart, Louisiana State Li 
brary, Baton Rouge, calls her new publication 
Quick 'n Easy.” (Exactly what we need!) It con 
tains 164 library exhibits, alphabetically arranged 
by subjects including holidays and special occasions 
Each entry presents a diagram and brief description 
with directives covering backgrounds, props, et 
You may order it for $1.60 including postage. 

We all wish to have exciting and eye-catching li 
brary windows and bulletin boards but ideas and 
time for arranging are hard to come by in the li 
brarian’s busy schedule. These fore-mentioned 
items should offer a great deal of help 


Library Workshop 


In the June issue of WLB I mentioned a work 
shop on “Using Library Resources With Children,” 
which my faculty had asked me to conduct for them 
It was an eight-day session that proved helpful both 
for the faculty and the librarian. Needless to say 
it wasn't nearly long enough!. We are hoping that 
we can supplement it by monthly sessions and an 
other workshop sometime in the future. 


invited to 
McGuire at 


School and Children’s Librarians are 
ideas and items for this page to Mrs 
Elementary School, Austin, Texas 


SEPTEMBER 1959 


BROOKS McGUIRE 


Editor 


I had planned about seven lectures to be given 
each morning but we were so busy discussing prob 
lems and exploring materials that there was nevet 
time to give them. However, they weren't even 
missed. The schedule went something like this 


7:45 8:15 Show and Share 

8:15 9:15 Lecture-discussion 

9:45—11:00 Exploration 

12:15 2:30 Unit Analysis and Individual 
Projects 


Show and share had two purposes: to gain useful 
information about smaller and more specialized 
ireas of the collection; and to give faculty members 
an opportunity to share some special “treasures” 
which they might discover in their daily explora 
Topics covered were languages, religion, art 
personal growth, and 


tion 
music 
poetry 


story collections, 

The discussion period was especially fruitful and 
lively. Here are some of the problems discussed: 
How can the librarian keep the faculty better in- 
formed on new materials? How can the faculty 
have greater participation in book selection? How 
can library materials be better shared and used in 
unit work? What are the steps in developing good 
reference habits and procedures of children? Can 
we suggest new af! more effective methods of read 
ing guidance? How worthwhile is our periodicals 
collection? What can we do to use it more effec 
tively? How can we make the physical arrangement 
of our library more functional? How can the li 
brary be used to develop enthusiasm for learning ? 

I'ry these out on your teachers at faculty meeting 
sometime and you will be pleased with the helpful 
suggestions that emerge 

For the Unit analysis the teachers worked to 
gether at grade level, compiling bibliographies of 
materials for their major units. The ind: 
vidual projects gave each participant an opportunity 
to explore the library along more personal lines 
Every teacher selected some area of special interest 
or which would provide special help in the coming 
year. In the end there was such mutual interest in 
the projects that we plan to mimeograph the results 
Sample areas of exploration were 

Good read-aloud books. Many people selected 
this topic but there was variety in the pattern of 
selection. Sometimes the annual units guided the 
pattern; others selected by types of literature, dif 
ferent countries, or by developmental values; and 
sometimes it boiled down to books that were just 
especially good to share with a group 


fresh 


Stories to read in connection with special days 
(A further variation on the above topic.) 

A list of materials for opening exercises—moral 
and spiritual, of historic interest, humorous stories 
if esthetic quality 


(art teacher), 


and poems, and those 
Stories suitable to illustrate 


biographical ref 
records 


to set to music; 
stereophonic 


Poetry suitabli 
erences to accompany our 


(music teacher) 


7\ 








Ihe reason for including this somewhat detailed 
description of our workshop is the hope that some 
of you may have the opportunity to conduct a simi 
lar one, although on a briefer scale, in connection 
with your preschool activities. 

It is interesting to note that one of the recom 
mendations by the group as a result of the work 
shop was that I be given a full-time professional as 
sistant. My hopes are dim for achieving this, but 
it is reassuring to know that my faculty has a better 
understanding of what is involved in this profes 
sion we call school librarianship. I believe that they 
will be more receptive to our new School Library 
Standards, soon to be published 


Emergency Assistance! 


The other day I had to leave school early to 
attend a meeting at the university. My relieving 
parent was unable to come at the last minute so I 
called upon two members of the fifth-grade library 
squad to take over for the last hour. On my return 
I found everything in order—books carded and 
shelved, circulation counted and filed, and the fol 
lowing letter awaiting me on my desk (spelling 
unedited ): 


De ” 
We 


Mrs. Me Onire , 

had fun in the library. We didn’t have any 
troble. We didn't finish the books, Hope 
library is in order. Gail Cromer (member of 
Sth-grade squad) and I (Barbee) stayed 
untill about We helped some children find 
the books that they wanted. Everyone ¢ perated 
They seemed to understand that you had chosen 
ust u rh 


u think 
the 
library 
42530 


: . 
You can count 
Singhed 

Barhee Bi hip 

Ds. € dl on us igain, Kathy 
p.p.s. | had lots of fun too! 


You all have a good vacation! 


os @ 
FOR EXTENSION LIBRARIANS 
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Gail Cromer 


(Continued fy 


temporary headaches—that accompany any basic 
organization program. The public library will be 
the operational headquarters for the regional Ii 
brary. Citizens voted a 2-mill tax for the municipal 
library in February, providing an income of $66,000 
a year. The three counties in the regional library 
will have an income of $60,000 from taxes and will 
serve 66,500 persons. At present the with 
separate public libraries, Centralia, Fulton, Fayette 
and Glasgow, will not receive service from the ré 
gional center, though Fulton is considering afthlia 
tion with the regional library and others may do so 
in the future 

Much sound library work must take place in a 
state in which the citizens of vote to 


cities 


six counties 


tax themselves 10 cents on the $100 (1 mill) and 
all six vote campaigns are successful. When ob- 
served, the infant regional libraries seemed healthy 
and lusty. May they always remain thus. 


Pick-ups Here and There 


Rulers lend themselves well to advertising. Rob 
ert J. Wallace, administrator for the Eastern Ken- 
tucky Regional Library, distributed an 8” bookmark 
pointing out that “It’s a Good Rule to Support 
Your Bookmobile.” The Alabama Public Library 
Service in a recent brochure asked, “Have You 
Measured Your Library Recently?” suggesting that 
regional library service will help to bring a library 
up to standard. 

The Chester County, $.C., Library has inaugu- 
rated a coffee hour at the library for young mothers 
Frances Jane Porter, Chester, is the librarian. 


r 





THE INTERNATIONAL 


LESSON 
ANNUAL 


1960 


edited by CHARLES M. LAYMON 
lesson analysis by ROY L. SMITH 





The International Lesson An- 
1960 offers the best in 
scholarly interpretation to every 


nual for 


student and teacher of the Inter- 
national Sunday School Lessons. 
Also included are teaching sug- 
gestions, lists of audio-visual aids, 
maps and line drawings, and a 
subject index. 

$2.95 


ABINGDON PRESS 


Nashville 2, Tennessee 


In Canada: G. R. Welch Company, Ltd., Toronto 
In Australasia: Thomas C. Lothian, Melbourne 











THOUGHTS 
PROBLEMS 
BY 
AUTHORITIES 


Today’s 


Valuable Keference Material—Complete Text of Speeches 


Indexed in Readers’ Guide to Periodical Literature 


MICROFILM 
EDITION 
First 24 Volumes 
$87 


VITAL SPEECHES 
—OF THE DAY — 
WEST 42nd STREET 
New York 36, N. ¥Y. 


$7.00 a year $13.00 two years 
Issued semi-monthly 


35 


since 1935 
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News and Notes of Wilson Publications 





Pulitzer Prize Winner 


A YEAR AGO in this space we reported the pub- 
lication of Selected Poems: 1928-1958 by 
Stanley Kunitz, principal editor of the Wilson 
Author Series. Over the months the book was 
reviewed enthusiastically in virtually all prominent 
literary magazines. This widespread acclaim culmi 
nated last spring in the designation of Selected 
Poem 1928-1958 tor the 1958 Pulitzer Prize for 
poetry. A few months earlier Mr. Kunitz 

ceived another signal honor, when he was one of 
eleven American writers to be awarded Ford Foun 
dation grants for Only a month 
after the Pulitzer Prize still another award came his 
way: a $1,500 from the American Academy 
of Arts and 


Nad re- 


creative writing 


STANLEY KUNITZ 


In his editorial capacity for The Wilson Com 
pany Mr. Kunitz is now at work on the next major 
volume in the Authors Series, “European Authors 
Before 1900,” tentatively scheduled for publication 
in 1961. There will be 
Mr. Kunitz in an early 
BIOGRAPHY 


a biographical sketch of 


of CURRENT 


Issuc 


Mary Katharine Reely 


The Wilson Company has been saddened by the 
death of a former editor of Book Review Di 
and an associate of the Company s early days 


Her 


SEPTEMBER 1959 


name, Mary Katharine Reely, became synonymous 
with service and inspiration to booklovers in a long 
career that began about 1910 with writing descrip- 
tive notes for books included in Book Revieu 
Dige st, 

Miss Reely’s book notes were an assignment that 
continued through the Company's move from Min- 
neapolis to White Plains, N.Y., in 1913, and from 
White Plains to its present Bronx location in 1917 
In that year, she became coeditor of the Digest with 
Margaret Jackson, assuming the editorship single 
handed with Miss Jackson's departure for the New 
York Public Library the next year, and remaining 
in the position another three years. Meanwhile, she 
had compiled several books for the Debaters’ Hand 
book Series, also published by The Wilson Com 


pany 

When Miss Reely left the Company in 1921, it 
was to become chief of the book selection de part 
nent of the Wisconsin Library Commission (a post 
she held until her retirement in July 1947) and 
assistant professor of bibliography at the University 
of Wisconsin Library School, formerly operated by 
She also served as editor of the 


Bulle 1m 


at that tim 


the Commission 
Wise Libra 
Active in a number ot profte ssional associations 
and a frequent book reviewer on the “Homemakers 
Wisconsin's radio station WHA, Miss 
was well known for her book talks at Wis 
Library Association conferences and elsé 
where. She was an author in her own right, known 
and loved by children for such books as Bringing 
Up Nine, Biue Mittens, Through Golden Windou 
Seatmates, and some eight plays, including those 
in the volumes Daily Bread (published by The 
Wilson Company in 1919) and Three One-Act 
Plays. For The Wilson Company, she wrote Cow 
try Life and Rural Problems, A Study Outlin 
(1918, part of the Study Outline Series), in addi 
tion to the volumes she compiled for the Company's 
Debaters’ Handbook Series. 
Miss Reely’s photograph and some biographical 
material appeared on page 442 of the February 1955 
il sul in the article A Hardy 
Perennial, the Book Review Di 


Program” of 
Reely 


consin 


on Library Bulletin 
and Intelligent 
gest 1905 


1955 


Memorial to Dorothy E. Cook 

The Wilson Company has joined with friends 
former associates, and relatives of the late Dorothy 
E. Cook, long editor of the STANDARD CATA 
LOG SERIES, in creation of a memorial appropriate 
to her own interests and her particular contributions 
to the library profession, Five hundred dollars in 
accumulated contributions have been presented to 
the Denver, Col., Public Library, which will use the 
gift for purchasing books indexed in the latest edi 
tion of SHORT STORY INDEX and having a spe 
cial bookplate designed for the books. In addition 
the library has its wish to add its own 
tribute by placing in its entrance hall a 


indicated 
memorial 
bronze 


plaque commemorating the gift 
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Miss Cook, who was associated with The Wilson 
Company for almost 30 years, was well known as 
editor of the STANDARD CATALOG SERIES 
and, through it, to librarians across the country. 
Her last assignment was the five-year 1949-1953 
supplement to SHORT STORY INDEX, which 
she completed at her home in Denver, Col., after 
retiring from The Wilson Company in August 
1954. 

In Denver, her native city, Miss Cook was widely 
acquainted at the Public Library. After her retire- 
ment she not only worked there independently on 
the SHORT STORY INDEX; for a time she also 
served as a staff member of the library, assisting in 
a major catalog project necessary to the develop- 
ment of new catalogs and shelf lists for the library's 
new building. 

Miss Cook died on March 26, 1959. Her photo- 
graph and a detailed summary of her career ap- 
peared in the June, 1959, Wilson Library Bulletin, 
page 756. 


The Reference Shelf Marches On 


Summer after summer THE REFERENCE 
SHELF brings out new titles covering vitally alive 
issues and topics of the day. Since the publication 
earlier this year of Grant S. McClellan's THE 
TWO GERMANIES (still a number one topic in 
the news headlines) three more titles have been 
published for 1959. 

The second book of the current series is THE 
INDEPENDENT FEDERAL REGULATORY 
AGENCIES by Leon I. Salomon, which aims to 
illuminate an area of our government that has re- 
mained in the shadows for many years until a 
recent Congressional investigation thrust it into 
the limelight. This compilation of articles and 
speeches attempts to set forth the reasons for 
creating regulatory commissions, the results ex- 
pected of them, the ways in which they have or 
have not fulfilled expectations, and some proposals 
for improving their work. 

The third book is REPRESENTATIVE AMER- 
ICAN SPEECHES: 1958-1959 compiled by A. 
Craig Baird. Among the principal addresses in 
this volume are President Eiseriower's ““A Plan 
for Peace in Lebanon" given before the General 
Assembly of the UN; the late Secretary of State 
Dulles’ speech on a “Policy for the Far East’’ 
and former President Truman's ‘‘Principles of the 
Democratic Party.’ Approximately 18 representa- 
tative speeches by Americans or others who have 
talked in this country are included. This volume 
contains an ‘index of over 400 addresses by more 
than 300 orators which have been printed in 
REPRESENTATIVE AMERICAN SPEECHES 
since this annual series began in 1937 

The fourth book is CANADA, edited by Gladys 
Engel Lang. Maintaining an objective approach, 
the editor has included pro-and-con views on con- 
troversial topics. “No other nation do Americans 
feel they ‘know’ so well yet actually know so little 
about as their neighbor to the north, Canada,” 
declares the editor. “Many Americans have lately 
been shaken into an awareness of Canadian affairs,” 
she says. “The Liberal Party, long in power, suf- 
fered a national defeat in which widespread anti- 
American sentiments appeared to play a decisive 
role.”’ 

The fifth and sixth titles which will complete the 


1959 series will be ADVERTISING IN AMERICA 
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which will be published sometime next month, and 
PUBLIC HEALTH. 


Practical Help for 
School Libraries 


THE SCHOOL LIBRARY AT WORK by Azile 
Wofford, published in July, is proving to be what 
might be called ‘‘a runaway best seller.’” The great 
thing about Miss Wofford’s book is that it is 
practical—rather than scholarly or theoretical. The 
book's seven chapters deal with the routines of 
acquisition, processing, circulation, the use of read- 
ing materials in the library, keeping materials in 
good condition, finances, and reports. An appendix 
lists selection aids and manuals for teaching library 
use and closes with a directory of publishers and 
suppliers and a glossary of library terms. Accom- 
panying the descriptions of procedure are more 
than 40 illustrations of model forms, cards, etc. 
Truly the book for every school librarian. 


Outer Space & Little League Baseball 


Outer Space, Artificial Satellites, Automation, 
Little League Baseball, and Brainwashing are some 
of the 300 new subjects added to the 8th edition 
of SEARS LIST OF SUBJECT HEADINGS, pub- 
lished early in the summer. First published in 1923 
for small libraries, the book has gone through 
seven editions with constant changes to improve it 
and enlarge its scope to include medium as well as 
small libraries. Bertha M. Frick has edited the 
6th, 7th, and the present 8th edition for which she 
has written an entirely new preface. 

A few new features have been added, including 
a section on ‘Headings to Be Added by the Cata- 
loger’’ and an entire rewriting of the “Suggestions 
for the Beginner in Subject Heading Work,”’ based 
on the present editor's experience in teaching sub- 
ject cataloging with the aid of this list. Miss Frick 
is an associate professor in the School of Library 
Service at Columbia. 


Abridged DDC 


Another important arrival to the library world 
this past summer was the new 8th Abridged Dewey 
Decimal Classification and Relative Index. The 
importance of this publication to librarians is too 
obvious to need stressing. This abridgement of 
DC Edition 16 contains 2,097 table entries and 
18,000 index entries, as well as 20 pages of intro- 
duction and explanations, 220 pages of relative 
index plus First, Second, and Third Summaries. It 
will serve equally well for books, circulars, photo- 
graphs, or microfilms. 


Conferences 


The Wilson Company was represented at the 
American Library Association conference in Wash- 
ington, D.C., in June by: President and Treasurer 
Howard Haycraft, Vice-President and Director of 
Personnel Charles J. Shaw, Chief of Indexing Serv- 
ices Edwin B. Colburn, Secretary of the Company 
and Editor of General Publications John Jamieson, 
Controller and Chief of Business Services Leo M 
Weins, STANDARD CATALOG SERIES Editor 
Dorothy H. West, LIBRARY LITERATURE Edi- 
tor Helen Geer, CURRENT BIOGRAPHY Editor 
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Charles Moritz, Advertising Manager Leon Paul, 
business staff member Vineta Blumoff, and WIL- 
SON LIBRARY BULLETIN Editor Marie D. 
Loizeaux. 

At the Wilson Company Tea, held in the Pal- 
ladian Room of the Shoreham Hotel, winners in 
the John Cotton Dana Publicity Awards Contest 
were presented with awards by President Haycraft, 
who was introduced by Miss Loizeaux on behalf of 
the WILSON LIBRARY BULLETIN, cosponsor 
of the contest with ALA's LAD Public Relations 
Section, (See Awards, page 8.) 

Mr. Shaw was a member of a Reference Services 
Division panel discussing ‘Reference Librarians and 
Editors of Reference Books.’ Speaking from the 
publisher's point-of-view, he described the experi- 
ence of The Wilson Company as an example of 
what can be accomplished between librarians and 
publishers. As examples of cooperation on the part 
of the Company with reference librarians, he cited 
the Company's former publication of the Union List 
of Serials and its supplements; a recent meeting 
with librarians in Chicago, sponsored by the Coun- 
cil on Library Resources, Inc., to determine what 
types of basic reference works are desired by col 
lege and university libraries; work of the ALA and 
SLA Committees on Wilson Indexes to determine 
what periodicals should be indexed in various in 
dexes published by the Company 


ua members of 
mpany aS a gesture 
the Company. 
M¢ h is a Bronx net 
two-month summer season 


f netgehborh 


hbor ot the 


The 


} ‘ j j ) 
Donald Sexton (right center), re spectively emplo yed daytime 
Department, 


The H 


pany and New York City Police 
and between-game practice. 
teams comprising 


games 
olds is one of four 
nation-wide Little League 


for which team members were 


the Little League baseball team 
oa good will pose in 
Team members, 6th- and 

hf Ce mn pany, 


manager, 


As chairman of ALA’s Dewey Award Jury, Mr 
Colburn read the citation which accompanied the 
Melvil Dewey Medal. He presided at the meeting 
of the Reference Services Division Committee on 
Bibliography, He also served as a member of the 
Program Evaluation and Budget Committee and as 
a member of the board of directors of the Resources 
and Technical Services Division, and attended a 
meeting of the Catalog Code Revision Committee. 

John Fall, chief of the economics division of the 
New York Public Library and a director of The 
Wilson Company, took office as president of the 
Resources and Technical Services Division. 

Miss Loizeaux attended a meeting of the ALA 
Awards Committee, of which she is a member; 
and served as chairman of the Grolier Society, Inc., 
Award Jury, which entailed selection of winner, 
preparation of citation, and reading it at the 2d 
General Session, at which the award was presented. 

At the Special Libraries Association convention 
in Atlantic City May 31-June 3, Wilson Company 
representatives included Mr. Haycraft, Mr. Weins, 
Miss Geer, APPLIED SCIENCE & TECHNOL 
OGY INDEX Editor Roberta Purdy, ART INDEX 
Editor Margaret Furlong, Mrs. Blumoff, and Miss 
Loizeaux, Checks for the SLA Chapter Awards, the 
Wilson Company-sponsored awards given this year 
for the first time, were presented by Mr, Haycraft 
at the SLA banquet. (See Awards, pages 12-13.) 
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Visitors 


During the late spring and summer months since 
the last issue of the Wilson Library Bulletin ap- 
peared in June, The Wilson Company has been 
pleased to welcome as visitors: 

Members of the Institute on Indexing held at the 
Columbia University School of Library Service 
under the joint sponsorship of the school and the 
Special Libraries Association and headed by Anne 
Richter of the R. R. Bowker Company and Rose 
Boots, librarian at the McGraw-Hill Publishing 
Company 

Harald Ostvold, chief, reference department, and 
Alan L. Heyneman, chief, personnel office, New 
York Public Library. 

Verner W. Clapp, Deo Colburn, Dr. Godfrey 
Dewey, and Walter A. Hafner, all directors of the 
Forest Press, who visited the Company as guests of 
their fellow-director, President Howard Haycraft of 
The Wilson Company 

Dr. Louis D. Sass, dean of the 
Library School, Brooklyn, N.Y. 

Leslie Wilson, director of ASLIB 
Mrs. Wilson 

Charles E. Mansell, managing director of 
ing & Mansell, London, printers of the 
Museum Catalog 

lan Willison 


Jack chief librarian, 
Public and Mrs. Ramsey 

Everett Moore, head, reference department, 
versity of California at Los Angeles 


Pratt Institute 


London, and 
Bald 
British 


British Museum 
Ramsey, Glendale 


Library 


Hedley Brideson, chief librarian, Public Library 
of South Australia, Adelaide, and Mrs. Brideson 

Dr. Josef Stummvoll, director, United Nations 
Library, United Nations, N.Y 

Mark Crum 


Library 


director, Kalamazoo, Mich., Public 


Management and 
Rutgers University, New Bruns 


Bernard Downey, Institute of 
Labor Relations, 
vick, N.J 





WILSON PUBLICATIONS 


mentioned in the Lighthouse 


ABRIDGED Dewey DECIMAL CLASSIFICATION 
RELATIVE INDEX. 8th ed. rev. 1959 
$6.50 


REFERENCE SHELF SERIES 1959 (vol 
$2.50 each (domestic and foreign) 
scription to all 6 titles, $10 (U.S 
Canada), $12 foreign 
THI 
THI 


31), 
Sub- 
and 


Two GERMANIES 
INDEPENDENT FEDERAI 
TORY AGENCIES 
REPRESENTATIVE AMERICAN SPEECHES 
CANADA 
ADVERTISING IN AMERICA 
PuBLIC HEALTH 


REGULA 


SCHOOL LiBRARY AT WorK. Azile 


Wofford, ed. 1959. $3.50 


SEARS LIST OF SUBJECT 
M Frick, ed 


HEADINGS. Bertha 


1959. $5 











J. H. Treyz, Jr., assistant head, catalog depart- 
ment, Yale University Library, New Haven, Conn. 

Members of the Committee on the Index to 
Legal Periodicals (published by The Wilson Com- 
pany for the American Association of Law Librar- 
ies) during the annual convention of the AALL in 
New York in June; including: Forrest S$. Drum- 
mond, chairman, Earl C. Borgeson, Charlotte C. 
Dunnebacke, Harrison MacDonald, and William 
B. Stern. 

K. Howard Drake, Institute of Advanced Legal 
Studies, University of London. 

Esther J. Piercy, chief of processing, Enoch Pratt 
Free Library, Baltimore, Md. 

Cricket Auld, librarian, Midland Park, N.J 
15 library assistants. 

Margaret Gogolak, librarian, Longfellow Junior 
High School, Yonkers, N.Y., and 7 library assist- 
ants 

Martin Manson, a student at City College of 
New York, who is majoring in management 

P. J. Koshy, librarian of the USIS Library in 
Calcutta, India, and Kenneth Osborn, bookmobile 
supervisor of the USIS Library in Lahore, Pakistan, 
both in the United States on the Local Employee 
Orientation Program. 

Nora C. O'Neil, staff librarian, Catholi 
mation Center, Binghamton, N.Y. 

Rose Dorigo, librarian, Emerson, N.J 
High School and 10 library aides. 

Irene Janes, librarian, Central High 
Paterson, N.J., and 30 library council members 

Shiro Sugai, director of the General Reteren 
Division of the National Diet Library in Tokyo 
Japan, and a member of the Business Forecasting 
Study Team of the Japan Productivity Center, on a 
grant from the Asia Foundation 

Bernard A. Lund, junior librarian and « 
St. Paul, Minn., Public Library. 

Kanhya Lad Kaul, senior technical 
Delhi University Library, Delhi, India, with Wayn 
State University Library for 11 months in the 
jointly-sponsored Program for Foreign Librarians 

Margaret F. Bonton, head of 
West Hempstead, N.Y. 

Helga H. Eason, head, community 
partment, Miami, Fla., Public Library 

Lena B. Nofcier, librarian, Lima, Ohio, Publi 
Library, and Evelyn E. Koffel, special teacher, Im 
provement Center, Shawnee School, Lima 

Mildred T. Stibitz, director of public 
Dayton, Ohio, Public Library. 

Seven foreign students participating in the Work 
shop on Comparative Librarianship held at the 
Columbia University School of Library Service in 
June and July. 

Dorothy W. Ferguson, supervisor, library science 
program, State Teachers College, Trenton, N.J 
and 29 library science students, 

Maria Benson, librarian, United Nations Eco 
nomic Commission for Latin America in Santiago 
Chile. 

Mother Mary Margaret, O.S.U., principal, and 
Mother Mary Dolores Swanson, O.S.U., librarian 
Ursuline Academy, New Orleans, La. 

Vernelia Crawford, librarian, Irvington Public 
Schools, Irvington-on-Hudson, N.Y., and 16 library 
club members. 

Daniel D. Schechter, librarian, Woodrow Wilson 
Junior High School, Clifton, N.J., and 30 library 
council members. 
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THE NEW FOURTH EDITION OF 





CATALOG 





STANDARD 


PUBLIC 


LIBRARIES 


FOR 








A FULLY cataloged and annotated 
list of more than 7,500 non-fiction 
books, carefully selected on the basis 
of tested usefulness by a board of out- 
standing librarian consultants. 


PRIMARILY INTENDED as a 
buying guide and cataloging aid for the 
small and medium-sized public library, 
it will also be found useful in college 
and university libraries—and larger 
public libraries. 


Constance Winchell Says: 


6¢PFHIS IS THE MOST generally useful 

guide to selection for the small and 
medium-sized library, useful also to the 
readers’ adviser in larger libraries, for certain 
purposes in college and university libraries, 
and as an aid in cataloging, classification and 
reference work . .. the large amount of analy- 
sis makes it a useful reference aid for many 
purposes.” GUIDE TO REFERENCE Books 


“THis GuIpDE will be widely useful.” ALA 
BOoKLIsT 


“LIBRARIANS will find a wealth of mate- 

tial to aid them in book selection for the 

library as well as for specific groups.” 
LIBRARY QUARTERLY 


«€ 


HERE ARE MANY ways in which 
this catalog can be used, but among 
its principal uses are the following: 


As a Buying List: Use as a guide in 
the choice of titles and editions for 
purchase, since the selection is based 
upon proved usefulness of the books 
in other libraries. 


As a Cataloging Aid: Use as a help 
in cataloging the books which the 
library owns. 


As an Aid in Reference Work: Valu- 
able as a guide to recommended ma- 
terial in a wide variety of subject 
fields—and in finding the most suit- 
able books for the individual reader. 


As an Index to the Library's Holdings: 
The catalog can be annotated to in- 
dicate availability and location of 
material in the library’s collection, 
saving time and expense. 


— On The Service Basis — 


Write For Your Library's Rates. . . 


Today: Dep't EW 


* 


The H. W. Wilson Company 


950 University Avenue 


WILSO? 


* New York City 52 
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THE H. W. WILSON COMPANY 


Financial Position at March 3], 1959 


Assets 
Current assets $2 
Deposits and other assets 
Machinery and equipment 
Furniture and fixtures 
Land and buildings 


273,145 
26,139 
54,443 

315,962 


783,132 


$3,452,821 


Liabilities and Capital 
Current liabilities 
Prepaid subscriptions, etc. 
Funded debt 
Cc apital stock 
Earnings invested in business 


Statement of Income 


Year ended March 3], 1959 


Sales 
Other income 


Total income 


Deduct 


Cost of production (editorial, manufacturing, etc.) 
Selling and administrative expense (including state and federal taxes) 


Net income 


Dividend paid 
Adjustment to fixed assets 


Less 


Earnings invested in business 


Statt 


Editor of the STANDARD CATALOG SERIES 
Dorothy H. West has been elected president of the 
New York ( haptet of the Women's National Book 
Association 

Josephine S. Antonini, editor of EDUCA 
TIONAL FILM GUIDE and FILMSTRIP GUIDI 
has been elected a member of the board of directors 
of the New York Film Council 

LIBRARY LITERATURE Editor 
spoke on the subject of “Indexing for Library 
Literature’ to a class in “Introduction to Library 
Service’ at the School of Library Service of Drexel 
Institute of July 


Helen Geer 


Technology in 


Essay and General 
Literature Index 
A list of books to be analyzed in the Essay and 
Ge ner al Literature Inde A published by The H.W 


Wilson Ce mpany. To be supple mented by new 


tithes each month, 


be 2 ‘ or 
English Dramatic Critic an 


Hill & Wang 1958 (A 


AGATE, J. E. comp 
inthol 1660-1932 
dramabook) $3.95 

AIKEN, C. P. A Reviewer's ABC; collected criti- 
cism of Conrad Aiken, from 1916 to the present. 
Introduced by Rufus A. Blanshard. Meridian 
Books, 1958 (Greenwich editions) $5 


78 


$3,180,558 


42,492 
$3,223,050 


$2,076,326 
876,194 


Society. Sociolos 
Ed. by Robert 
Leonard § 


AMERICAN SOCIOLOGICAI 
Today: Problems and Prospects. 
K. Merton, Leonard Brown, and 
Cottrell, Jr., under the auspices of the American 
Sociological Society. Basic Books, 1959 $7.50 

ANDERSON, G. L. ed. Issues and Conflicts; studies 
in twentieth century American dip 
versity of Kansas Press 1959 

ANSHEN, R. N. ed. The Family: It 
Destiny. Rev. ed. Harper 1959 
culture series vol. 5) 1949 edition an 
1948-1954 cumulation. Analyzed 
only. $6.50 

BOATRIGHT, M. C.; Hupson, W. M. and MaAx- 
WELL, A. eds. Madstones and Twisters. SMI 
Press 1958 (Publications of the Texas Folklor 
Society, no. 28) Analyzed by author only. $4 
k That Shook the World; anniversary essays 
on Charles Darwin's Origin of Species by Julian 
S. Huxley and others. University of Pittsburg! 
Press 1958. Analyzed by author only. pa. $1.5 

BRIDGMAN, P. W. The Way Things Ave. Harvar 
University Press 1959 $5.75 

Cary, Joyce. Art and Reality: Wa C 
ative Process. Harper 1958 (World perspe 
tives, vol. 20) $3 

CHICAGO, UNIVERSITY 
SCHOOL, Iron 
Exchange of Knowledge in a 
Papers presented before the 


GRADI 


ATE LIBRAR‘ 
Curtain ind Scholarshi} t/ 

Divided Worla 
23rd annual con 
ference of the Graduate Library Schoo] of tl 


> 


University of Chicago, July 7-9, 1958. Ed. by 
Howard W. Winger. Contributors: Edward ] 
Brown, and others. The School 1958 (Univer- 
sity of Chicago studies in library science) $3.75 
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CHICAGO. UNIVERSITY. NORMAN WAIT 
MEMORIAL FOUNDATION. 30th institute, 1954 
Population and World Politics; ed. by Philip 
M. Hauser. Free Press 1958 $5 

Civilization of the Renaissance, by James Westfall 
Thompson, and others. Ungar 1959 $3 

CONSIDINE, J. J. New Horizons in Latin America 
Dodd 1958 $5 

CORNELL, KENNETH. 
French Poetic Currents, 1900-1920. 
versity Press 1958 $4 

CouLTon, G. G. Ten Medieval Studies. Beacon 
Press 1959 (Beacon paperback) pa. $1.60 

DavENPoRT, W.H. ed. Vosces in Court; a treasury 
of the bench, the bar, and the courtroom. Ma« 
millan (N.Y.) 1958 Partially analyzed $6.95 

DissENT. Voices of Dissent; a collection of articles 
from Dissent magazine. Grove Press 1958 pa 
$1.95, cl. $3.95 


THE LAND LIES PRETTY 


By Merritt Greene 
Against the rough background of Michigan Territory in 
1832, Martin Langdon, searching freedom, finds Indians, 
208 pages oeGaele 


Post-Symbolist Period; 
Yale Uni- 





horse thieves and intolerance 


HILLSDALE SCHOOL SUPPLY, INC.. HILLSDALE. MICH. 





what price 
for a life? 


There can be no price tag 
on a human life. Yet the 
dollars you give to conquer 
cancer may help save 

not one, but a thousand 
lives. Cancer threatens 

all of us. Give generously. 


Guard your family— 
fight cancer with a 
checkup and a check ® 


AMERICAN CANCER SOCIETY 
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HARRIS 


REINCARNATION: A REBUTTAL 
and 
JEANIE 
By Albert Mow 


A frankly written volume that is a revea ing guide 
to Spiritual salvation. Cloth, $2.50 


MENTAL HEALTH THROUGH 
WILL-TRAINING 
By Abraham A. Low, M.D. 
n now available. Cloth, $5.00 
From Your Bookstore 


THE CHRISTOPHER PUBLISHING HOUSE 


Boston 20. 


Ninth edit 











THE BAY STATE PERIODICAL SERVICE 


offers to : 
college and public libraries 
a specialized service on 
MAGAZINE SUBSCRIPTIONS 
For efficiency and economy 
let us quote on your list 
18 Tremont Street Boston 8, 


school, 











Mass 











TRY BARNES & NOBLE 
for ‘‘out-of-print’’ or ‘‘out-of- 
stock’’ books. If not found among 
our 1,000,000 used and new books 
our free Search Service will hunt 
to quote or supply when found. 
Please address Dept. W. B. 


BARNES & NOBLE, Inc. 





105 Fifth Ave., N. Y. 3, N. Y. 


OUT-OF-PRINT 


SPECIALISTS in supplying out-of-print books as listed 
in all library indices (Granger Poetry; Essay & Gen. 
Literature; Shaw: Standard; Fiction; Biography; 
Lamont, Speech, etc. . . ). Want lists invited. 


COLONIAL BOOK SERVICE 
23 E. 4th St., New York 3, N. Y. 


SEARCHING for, AND SUPPLYING 


OUT-OF-PRINT BOOKS 


IS OUR ONLY ACTIVITY 
Your Want Lists and Cooperation will receive 
our continued attention and dependable search 
service, quaranteed by 25 years of Experience. 


FTHE SEVEN BOOKHUNTERS 
Old Chelsea Station, Box 22 New York 11, N.Y. 


OUT-OF-PRINT 


BOOKS 


STECHERT - HAFNER, Inc. 
The World's Leading 
International Booksellers 

31 East Tenth Street 
New York 3, N. Y. 











We can supply many 
out-of-print titles from 
our comprehensive 
stock of several hun- 
dred thousand volumes 
—others through our 
efficient search services, 
here and abroad No 
charge for searching 











BOOKS PRINTED IN ENGLISH 


PROVIDING A KEY TO THE 
LATIN, GREEK, SPANISH, GERMAN 
iD 


OTHER MODERN FOREIGN LANGUAGE TEXTS 
now being studied in 


HIGH SCHOOLS AND COLLEGES 


TRANSLATION PUBLISHING CO., Inc. 
67 IRVING PLACE, NEW YORK 3, W. Y 


Prices from 50« 
Write for free catalog 5.7 











CHALLENGING openings for a Reference- 
Circulation and a Children’s Librarian in an 
aggressive library in a_ beautiful Northwest 
town. Beginning salary $4032. City pays for 
medical insurance and $1,000 life insurance. 
Washington State Retirement and Social Secur- 
ity. Four weeks vacation. Sick leave cumulative 
to six weeks. Address: Mrs. Mildred Keith 
Horn, Librarian, Public Library, Longview 
Washington, 





CHILDREN’S LIBRARIAN (ASS’T). Ac- 
tive, attractive children’s room. Four weeks 
vacation; cumulative sick leave; pension plan; 
scale $4,750-6,178. Junior circulation 
126,456. Suburb of New York City. 
Director, Public Library, Teaneck, 


salary 

(1958) 
Write 
N.J. 





CHILDRENS LIBRARIANS~—~ Young adult 
librarians—General librarians if Southern Cali- 
fornia appeals to you as a place to live and if 
you are interested in challenging work in an 
expanding library system, write the Long Beach 
Public Library, Long Beach 2, Calif. Profes- 
sional degree required. Salary range $398-$481 





EXTENSION LIBRARIAN. 


$6,000 depending on qualifications, 


Salary 
30 
retirement plan, ex- 
to Eugene D. Hart, 
Fulton Street, Boise, 


up to 

days 
sick leave, 
Write 
615 


leave, ample 


cellent climate, 
State 


Idaho 


Librarian, 





GENERAL ASSISTANT for public 
20,000. Work with both 


Two and 


library 


in town of adults and 


children years college some library 
required, Salary dependent on quali 
least $3000. Apply Pub 


Marshalltown, 


training 
hieations, at Librarian, 


lic Library, lowa 





HEAD LIBRARIAN fo: 
ing 16,000 population in metropolitan Chicago 
Salary Apply C Point 
Library, Point, 


community serv 


area 


Public 


open, rown 


Crown Indiana. 





LIBRARIAN, Anaheim, California, popula- 
tion 91,000. Expanding library system has 
openings for beginning level professional li 
brarians Excellent career opportunities 
California State Retirement System, paid 
sick leave, vacations and health insurance 
Credit Union. Salary range $4680-5640, start- 
salary upon training and experi- 

For information write to: Library 
Director, Anaheim Public Library, Anaheim, 
California 


ing based 


ence 





wishes 


WELL TRAINED & exp. cataloger 


move to Greater Boston or urban N.E. with 


$5000 minimum 


Ave, New 


References 
950 U 


2-6 months 


WLB 


City 52 


in 
30x LP- niversity 


York 


Index to Advertisers 


Abingdon Press 

American Cancer Society 
Apex Paper Box Corporation 
Audio Book Company 


Barnes & Noble, Inc. 

Bay State Periodical Service 
Bethany Press 

Bro-Dart Industries 


Cel-U-Dex Resqaeetien 
Childrens Pre: 
Christopher Publishing House 
Collier & Son Corp., P. F 
Colonial Book Service 
Crossley-Van Deusen Co., 


5. 6, 35 & 72 
79 


Inc. 


Davis Publications 
Demco Library Supplies 


Funk & Wagnalls, 


Gaylord Brothers, Inc. 
Goodheart-Wilcox Company 


Hillsdale School Supply, 
Holliston Mills, Inc. 

Holt & Co., Inc., Henry 
Huntting Co., Inc., H. R 


Library Binding Institute 
Library Review 


Manhattan Publishing Company 
Marador Corporation 

ceKay Co., Inc., David 
Mitten’s Display Letters 
Muhlenberg Press 
Mutual Aids 


Pageant Books 
Recordak Corporation (Eastman Kodak Co.) 


21 
33 & back cover 
37 


Inc. 


Inc. 


Seven Bookhunters 79 
Stechert-Hafner 79 


Translation Publishing Company 79 
Tudor Publishing Company 30 
United Nations 16 
University Microfilms 3rd cover 
University of Florida Press 12 
D. Van Nostrand Co., Inc 9 
Vital Speeches 72 


Yale University Press Film Service 24 & 25 





THE H. W. WILSON COMPANY has 
openings for editing and indexing positions. 
5 day, 35 hour week, sick leave, Social Se- 
urity, Blue Blue Shield paid for by 
the Company Interested applicants 
should write to: 
Mr. Charles J. Shaw 
Director of Personnel 
The H. W. Wilson Company 
950 University Avenue 
New York 52, New York 
Editor—EDUCATION INDEX 
have knowledge of 
current trends and 
velopments in the field. Experience in a li- 
brary specializing in education with some 
training or experience in cataloging de- 
sirable. Salary $6300.00 up depending upon 
background and experience 


Indexers for APPLIED SCIENCE & 
TECHNOLOGY INDEX 
BUSINESS PERIODICALS 
Subject background plus experience 
ataloging or in a technical or business li- 
brary desirable. Salary $5600.00 plus de- 
pending upon background and experience 


REVIEW 


training or library experi- 
$4640.00 plus depend- 


Cc ross, 


etc 


the 
de 


Applicant should 
subject including 


and 
INDEX 


in 


Cataloger for BOOK DIGEST 


Library school 
desired. Salary 
upon experience. 


ence 





80 
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- Write today! 


Catalog No. 10 gives you the latest information and prices on services 
for librarians, scholars, and research workers: Reproductions of books, peri- 
odicals, dissertations, and special projects by microfilm and Xerography. For 
list of Out-of-Print books reproductions ask for O-P books catalog. 


UNIVERSITY MICROFILMS, Inc. 


313 N. FIRST STREET, ANN ARBOR, MICHIGAN 








Gaylord Presents 


the NEW 
C.B.I. CABINET 


and 


Mobile Stand 





Now volumes of the Cumulative 
Book Index may be assembled in a 


single, easy-to-handle mobile unit. 


The new Gaylord C.B.1. Cabinet 
and Mobile Stand is custom-built to 1. Each volume is labeled 2. Volume clears 
on front. Grasp knob at top on smooth, quiet 
the varying dimensions of individual and swing down opens easily 
volumes in the C.B.I. set. You use it 
in exactly the same manner as a 
hotel telephone-book cabinet is 


used. You may move it anywhere 


in the library, quickly and easily 


Both cabinet and stand are made 


of heavy-gauge steel with beautiful 3. During use, volume rests 4. Reference co 

on sloping angle for better volume is closed 
durable baked-on finish in warm visibility turned to vertical posit 
neutral gray 


IMMEDIATE SHIPMENT 


Write for complete formation and prices 





library CGraylord Bros., Inc. 


supplies SYRACUSE, N.Y. STOCKTON, CALIF. 


“the house of prompt, friendly, personal service” 
























































